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FOREWORD 


With  the  publication  of  this  Commemorative  Centennial  Bookie1 
one  of  the  desires  of  my  later  life  has  been  satisfied.  From  the  time  I 
sat  at  my  grandfather's  knee  (James  M.  Keith)  and  listened  with  dis¬ 
interested  attention  to  his  continuous  repetitions  of  stories  of  the  past, 
through  the  thirty  years  of  teaching  Eastford’s  history  to  my  pupils, 
to  the  assignment  given  to  me  at  the  October  Town  Meeting,  the  con¬ 
viction  has  been  growing  that  the  priceless  heritage  of  history  and 
happenings  should  be  preserved.  I  have  welcomed  this  very  ap¬ 
propriate  opportunity  to  bring  together  material  I  have  collected 
through  the  years  and  in  addition  the  contributions  of  a  representative 
group  of  old  residents. 

To  have  been  able  to  accomplish  this,  I  am  indebted  to  many  citi¬ 
zens  of  Eastford  who  have  in  various  ways  assisted  me.  My  very  great 
appreciation  of  their  help  is  poorly  expressed  by  the  mere  mention  of 
their  names.  I  hope  the  results  of  our  combined  efforts  will  be  of 
value  and  interest  to  our  progeny. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  help  received  from  the  following  per¬ 
sons  in  preparing  this  book. 

To  Mrs.  Catherine  Tatem  French,  co-editor,  for  doing  the  neces¬ 
sary  correspondence,  editing  and  preparing  manuscripts. 

To  Mrs.  Gertrude  L.  Bowen  and  Charles  Sanga  for  their  very 
efficient  help  in  collecting  ads  from  our  business  concerns. 

For  the  gifts  of  Ads  which  have  made  it  possible  to  sell  this  book¬ 
let  for  a  nominal  charge. 

To  Miss  Esther  Harmon  for  the  work  of  compiling  a  list  for  the 
photographer. 

To  Mr.  Herbert  Grube  for  his  cooperation  in  taking  the  photo¬ 
graphs. 

To  Mrs.  Margaret  Warren  Day  for  typing  my  own  manuscripts 
for  the  printer. 

And  to  Mr.  John  H.  Smith  for  the  many  hours  spent  in  the  Town 
Clerks'  offices  of  Ashford  and  Eastford  tracing  our  oldest  houses  back 
to  original  dates. 


Space  will  not  permit  me  the  privilege  of  thanking  all  my  other 
committee  members  individually.  I  wish  it  were  possible,  for  each  and 
everyone  has  fulfilled  and  executed  his  responsibility  with  efficiency 
and  good  will.  It  was  my  ambition  to  have  every  family  in  town  re¬ 
presented  on  some  committee,  and  I  have  very  nearly  realized  my 
desire.  As  you  read  the  list  of  committee  members  please  remember 
that  each  one  has  my  very  sincere  thanks  for  his  cooperation  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  do  the  task  I  asked  of  him. 

MRS.  ELEANOR  KEITH  LEWIS 
General  Chairman. 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2019 


https://archive.org/details/townofeastfordceOOunse 


GREETINGS 


Eastford  has  reached  the  end  of  its  first  century.  It  is  fitting, 
therefore,  that  we  pause  and  review  the  persons  and  events  which 
have  made  the  history  of  one  hundred  years  of  a  distinct  and  individual 
town.  To  commemorate  this  event  we  are  uniting  to  observe  with 
proper  ceremonies  a  Centennial. 

May  we  at  this  time  extend  to  all  citizens  of  Eastford,  both  those 
of  the  present,  and  all  who  at  some  time  in  the  past  called  this  town 
their  home,  as  well  as  all  visitors,  a  welcome.  We  hope  that  to  all  at 
least  some  portion  of  these  observances  will  recall  memories  of  the 
past. 

The  Board  of  Selectmen  wish  to  thank  all  who  in  any  way  have 
participated  in  this  Centennial. 


LEWIN  E.  NEWTH,  Chairman 
CHARLES  W.  CLARK, 

FRED  KING. 
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WT1C— MORNING  WATCH— JUNE  7,  1947 


THEME 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  G.  Fox  &  Co.  presents,  “THE  HIGHWAYS 
AND  BYWAYS  OF  CONNECTICUT,’’  a  commemorative  vignette 
celebrating  a  Century  of  Connecticut  Living. 

THEME  UP  AND  OUT 

The  Highways  and  Byways  of  Connecticut  —  which  have  their 
birthdays  just  as  you  and  I  and  quietly,  with  no  fanfare  or  celebration, 
mark  their  anniversaries  with  pensive  contemplation  of  all  the  simple 
greatnesses  they’ve  viewed. 

Today,  we  take  one  of  these  commemorative  roads  to  Eastford 
created  as  a  township  one  hundred  years  ago  in  1847.  Eastford  we  pay 
homage  to,  this  morning,  as  she  takes  her  place  among  the  other  hoary 
centinarians  of  our  state. 

Ecclesiastically  she  had  birth  in  1777  but,  then,  she  was  a  child  of 
Ashford's.  It  was  a  century  ago  she  came  of  age. 

Just  as  they  have  for  all  these  years,  Bigelow  Brook  and  Still 
River  flow  beneath  the  over-hanging  trees  which  stand  as  sentinels 
before  the  gathered  strength  of  Nachaug  Forest. 

Among  the  green  and  white  trim  houses  we  see  the  castle  built 
in  1802  by  Squire  Bosworth  and  the  Captain  Summer  House.  There  is 
Indian  Hut  and  Horseshoe  Brook  and  the  birthsite  of  Nathaniel  Lyon. 

We  could  not  go  to  Eastford  on  her  birthday  without  paying  tri¬ 
bute  to  her  best-known  son  whose  deeds  of  valor  certainly  did  their 
share  in  molding  America’s  destiny. 

General  Nathaniel  Lyon  —  born  July  14,  1818  —  spent  his  forma¬ 
tive  years  in  this  fair  countryside  learning  well  his  lesson  of  sacrifice 
and  patriotism.  Colonel  Knowlton  was  his  hero!  All  the  townsfolk 
knew  that,  so  no  one  was  surprised  when  he  left  his  loved  home  hills 
to  go  to  West  Point. 

Faithfully,  and  well,  he  fought  against  the  Semin oles  and  Mexi¬ 
cans  assisting  in  this  nation’s  victories. 

At  last,  he  found  himself  a  Captain  doing  his  duty  in  the  West. 
Brusque  and  bold,  fired  with  a  deep  abiding  sense  of  honor  and  true 
justice  he  strongly  felt  the  subjugation  of  the  negroes  in  the  south.  He 
left  no  moment  silent  when  he  could  speak  for  their  release. 

The  Civil  War  broke  out. 

With  grim  initiative  and  self-reliance  —  he  saved  Missouri  for 
the  Union  when  the  Governor  of  that  state  —  a  Confederate  sympath¬ 
izer  —  rallied  his  militia  to  force  Missouri  to  secede.  Lyon  took  them 
prisoners.  A  captain  had  ignored  State’s  Rights  and  taken  up  arms 
against  a  Governor.  The  north  rejoiced  and  Lyon  was  promoted  to  a 
General.  He  based  his  tactics  on  the  sound  philosophy  of  war  —  the 
best  defense  is  a  good  attack. 
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On  August  10,  1861,  he  died  from  bullet  wounds  at  Wilson's  Creek, 
Missouri,  attacking  with  all  his  vigorous  force  —  the  first  northern 
General  to  die  in  saving  this  democracy. 

He  came  from  Eastford. 

This  was  —  and  is  —  Connecticut. 


EASTFORD 

Amid  the  graceful,  round-topped  hills, 

Down  in  the  Nutmeg  State, 

A  little  town,  like  an  angel-child, 

Lies  asleep  in  the  lap  of  fate. 

The  charm  of  the  summer  sky  o’er  head, 

The  stars  in  the  evening  mild, 

The  meadows  green  and  the  wooded  paths 
Fill  the  dream  of  that  sleeping  child. 

The  song  of  the  birds  is  in  her  ear, 

With  a  note  that  is  free  from  care. 

The  early  flowers  come  forth  to  view 
And  beauty  is  everywhere. 

Rev.  John  P.  Trowbridge. 


“Our  Father’s  God!  from  out  whose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand, 

We  meet  today,  united,  free 
And  loyal  to  our  land  and  Thee, 

To  thank  Thee  for  the  era  done 
And  trust  Thee  for  the  opening  one. 

Oh  make  Thou  us,  through  centuries  long, 

In  peace  secure,  in  justice  strong; 

Around  our  gift  of  freedon  draw 
The  safeguards  of  Thy  righteous  law; 

And,  cast  in  some  diviner  mould, 

Let  the  new  cycle  shame  the  old!” 

Esther  C.  Trowbridge. 


ANECDOTE 

That  our  forefathers  became  used  to  sitting  thru  a  church  service 
without  a  fire  is  proved  by  this  story. 

Evidently  there  was  some  opposition  to  the  installing  of  stoves  in 
the  Congregational  church.  The  Sunday  following  their  installation, 
one  woman  fainted  “because”  she  said,  “It  was  so  hot  with  the  stoves 
going.” 

It  later  developed  there  had  been  no  fires  in  the  stoves  that  Sun¬ 
day. 
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F.  W.  LATHAM 

as  told  by  her  grandmother 
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CENTENNIAL  GENERAL  COMMITTEE 

Left  to  right:  John  Smith,  Leta  Trepal,  Marjorie  Buel,  Eleanor  K.  Lewis,  chair 
man;  Catherine  French,  Alfred  Warren,  John  Tatem. 


General  Committee: 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Keith  Lewis,  Ch. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  B.  Buell 

Mrs.  Catherine  Tatem  French 

Mrs.  Leta  S.  Trepal 

Mr.  John  H.  Smith 

Mr.  John  M.  Tatem 

Mr.  Alfred  C.  Warren 

Parade  Committee: 

John  Tatem,  Alfred  Warren 
Co-ch. 

Herbert  H.  Buell 
Ralph  G.  Bunnell 
J.  Henry  Day 
Herbert  Merrill 
Archa  S.  Walker 

Finance  Committee: 

Mr.  Lewin  Newth,  Selectman 
Mr.  Chas.  W.  Clark,  Selectman 
Mr.  Frank  King,  Selectman 
Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Day,  Town 
Treas. 


Program  Committee: 

Mrs.  Edith  Wheaton  Smith,  Ch. 
Mrs.  Katherine  King 
Mrs.  Florence  Warren  Latham 
Miss  Mamie  Nahibowitz 
Miss  Jennie  Shishko 

Miss  Lillian  Vaida 

Mrs.  Marie  Trowbridge 
Wetherell 

Mr.  Irving  Andert 
Mr.  Stewart  Tatem 

Committee  on  Invitations: 

Miss  Beatrice  L.  Buell,  Ch. 

Miss  June  Bos  worth 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Warren  Day 

Mrs.  Esther  C.  Fabian 

Mrs.  Ruth  French 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Bowen  Mattocks 

Miss  Marjorie  Newth 
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Committee  on  Lunch  Booths: 

Mrs.  Leta  S.  Trepal,  Ch. 

N.A.L.A.  Mrs.  Agnes  Buell, 

Mrs.  Wm.  Harris 
E.L.A.  Mrs.  Chas.  Tatem, 

Mrs.  Ruth  Tatem 
P.S.S.  Mrs.  Herbert  Merrill 
E.P.L.  Mrs.  Ethel  Spink 
E.F.P.  Mr.  Harold  Barrett 
B.S.  of  A.  Mr.  Eugene  French 
G.S.  of  A.  Mrs.  Etta  Klee, 

Miss  Esther  Harmon 

Committee  on  Old  Houses: 

Mr.  John  Smith,  Ch. 

Miss  Marie  Gurnee 
Mr.  Harold  Carpenter 
Mr.  Herbert  Green 

Committee  on  Exhibits: 

Miss  Susan  E.  Van  Wert,  Ch. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Goodhall 

Miss  Lucie  Harmon 

Mrs.  Harry  Tatem 

Miss  Cornelia  Trowbridge 

Mr.  Fred  Bowen 

Mr.  Howard  Black,  Jr. 

Mr.  Egbert  Griffin 

Registration  &  Information  Booth: 

Mrs.  Ruth  Y.  Lewis,  Ch. 

Mrs.  Arlene  Bowen 
Mrs.  Clarice  Sumner 
Mrs.  Helen  Spink 
Miss  Jean  Trepal 
Miss  Shirley  Keith 

Parking  Committee: 

Arthur  Hess,  Ch. 

August  Benz 
John  Ward 
Edward  Jezierski 

Building  and  Construction: 

Mr.  Edward  Trepal,  Ch. 

Mr.  Richard  Merfeldt 
Mr.  George  Chilkott 
Mr.  Jack  Sanga 

Public  Address  System: 

Mr.  Eugene  H.  French 


Publicity  Committee: 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Kennedy 
Mrs.  Catherine  French 

Sunday  Committee: 

Eastford 

Rev.  George  H.  Reese 
Mr.  Wm.  S.  Warren  and  Mr. 
Robert  Froehlick,  Church  Com. 
Mrs.  Astrid  Bunnell  and  Mr. 
Kenneth  W.  Walker,  Music  Com. 

North  Ashford 
Rev.  William  Harris 
Mrs.  Wm.  Harris 
Mrs.  Herman  Marcy 
Mrs.  Ruth  Goodhall 

Lighting  Committee: 

Mr.  Gabriel  Kosa 

Decorations  Committee: 

Mrs.  Nancy  E.  Lawton,  Ch. 

Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Cunningham 
Mrs.  Elva  Keith  Bates 
Mrs.  Sophie  Kozey  Brodon 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Barlow 
Mrs.  Emily  Bunnell 
Miss  Gizella  Rosyar 
Mrs.  Clarice  H.  Sumner 

Maintenance  Committee: 

Mr.  Otto  King,  Ch. 

Raymond  Bates 
John  Condon 
Norman  Green 
Fred  King 
John  King 
Wm.  Kosa 
G.  Aldrick  Lewis 
M.  Kent  Lewis 
Caro  Piecyk 
Robert  McFarlane 

Nurses  on  Duty: 

Mrs.  Ruth  Tatem,  Ch. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Grube 
Mrs.  Emma  Jobes 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Spink 


TOWN  OFFICERS 


Chosen  June  27,  1847 
James  Lyon,  Moderator 

Afsefsor 

Fielder  Watkins 


Board  of  Relief 
Earl  Preston 
Jos.  Latham 
Palmer  Carpenter 
Selectmen 

Jairus  Chapman 
James  Trowbridge 
Willard  Lyon 
Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer 
John  Adams 

Agent  Town  Deposit  Fund 
Joseph  Latham 
Treasurer  Town  Deposit  Fund 
John  B.  Adams 
Constables 

Mason  Southworth 
Dan’l  Dorset 
Grand  Jurors 
Ceyrl  Whitaker 
Alba  Hewit 
Daniel  Leonard 
Haywards 

Wells  Chamberlain 
Amos  Weeks 
Ephraim  Allen 

Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures 
Joseph  D.  Barrows 
Pound  Keepers 
James  Deans 
Jos.  Keyes 
Thomas  Young 
Fence  Viewers 
Zuinglus  Baelard 
James  Deans 
Zenas  Bugbee 


Elected  Oct.  7,  1946,  First  Monday 
Susan  Van  Wert  Moderator 

Assessors 

Herold  Barrett,  Expires  1947 
Harry  L.  Tatem,  Expires  1948 
Roy  D.  Latham,  Expires  1949 
Board  of  Tax  Review 
Wm.  S.  Warren,  Expires  1947 
Chas.  H.  Buell,  Expires  1948 
M.  Darwin  Lewis,  Expires  1949 
Selectmen 
Lewin  E.  Newth 
Charles  W.  Clark 
Fred  King 
Town  Clerk — 

Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics 
Lillian  A.  Keith 
Treasurer  — 

Agent  Town  Deposit  Fund 
Margaret  Warren  Day 
Constable 

Caro  P.  Latham 
Justice  of  Peace 
Herbert  Merrill,  Trial  Justice 
Edward  A.  Trepal 
Gertrude  Bowen  fc 
Eleanor  K.  Lewis 
Grand  Jurors 
Herbert  Buell 
Collector  of  Taxes 
M.  Darwin  Lewis 
Registars  of  Voters 
Alfred  C.  Warren 
Henry  A.  Lawton 
Board  of  Education 
Wm.  S.  Warren 
Edith  W.  Smith 
Chas.  H.  Buell 
Library  Directors 

Dorothy  Bowen  Mattocks 
Ethel  Spink 
Lillian  Huntington 
Eleanor  Keith  Lewis 
Catherine  Tatem  French 
Judge  of  Probate  Court 
Hanw  L.  Tatem 

Representative  to  Gen.  Assembly 
Herold  W.  Barrett 
Health  Officer 

Dr.  Ernest  R.  Pike 


THE  TOWN  HALL 


TOWN  HALL 

In  the  center  of  the  town,  on  what  might  be  described  as  “the  com¬ 
mon’'  in  Eastford  Village,  stands  the  Town  Hall.  Although  the  building 
is  one  hundred  years  old  this  year,  its  present  use  is  comparatively 
new. 

From  the  time  of  the  Town’s  incorporation  in  1847,  there  was  al¬ 
most  continuous  official  discussion  regarding  a  site  for  a  Town  Hall 
and  because  there  was  no  such  building,  continuous  wrangling  as  to 
where  the  Town  Meetings  would  take  place  each  year.  It  was  not  until 
1926  that  the  problem  was  solved. 

The  Methodist  Society,  now  declined  in  numbers,  had  joined  with 
the  Congregationalists  in  1916  to  form  a  Federated  Church.  Ten  years 
later,  with  understandable  misgivings,  they  turned  their  church  build- 
iny  over  to  the  Town.  It  proved  to  be  a  practical  arrangement  and 
for  the  past  twenty  years  has  served  the  town  well  as  its  Town  Hall. 

But  the  history  of  the  old  building  as  a  church  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  A  former  member  of  the  church  and  the  wife  of  one  of  its 
pastors,  writes  as  follows: 

“Methodism  in  Eastford  dates  back  to  the  year  1795.  Jesse  Lee 
preached  the  first  sermon  in  town. 

“In  May  1815,  Captain  Leonard  Dean  deeded  the  Society  land  with 
a  church  already  on  it  about  two  miles  west  of  the  Village.  As  later 
the  Society  weakened,  they  united  with  the  Universalists  and  built  a 
church  not  many  rods  west  of  the  present  church  and  worshiped  there 
until  1847. 
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*‘In  January  of  that  year  Willard  Lyon  deeded  land  where  the 
building  now  stands.  The  church  has  been  renewed  many  times  by 
powerful  revivals,  at  times  being  the  strongest  society  in  the  town. 
One  occurred  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  G.  W.  Hunt  when  there  was 
reported  one  hundred  conversions,  seventy  uniting  with  the  church. 
In  1895  with  Rev.  Joseph  Richardson  pastor,  there  was  a  spiritual 
awakening.  The  time  was  when  the  church  was  without  a  pastor.  All 
records  have  not  been  kept. 

“On  September  23,  1897,  the  church  observed  its  One  Hundred  and 
Second  Anniversary  which  was  a  season  of  great  rejoicing.  Rev.  Daniel 
Dorchester  delivered  an  interesting  and  instructive  address. 

“During  the  Pastorate  of  Rev.  O.  E.  Tourtellotte,  assisted  by  Rev. 
J.  R.  Miller,  the  pulpit  platform  was  extended  and  the  large  organ 
moved  from  the  gallery  in  the  rear  of  the  church  to  the  right  of  the 
pulpit.  After  the  services  were  discontinued,  the  Society  gave  the 
organ  to  the  East  Hartford  M.  E.  Church  where  Rev.  Tourtellotte  was 
pastor  later. 

“During  Rev.  Joseph  Richardson’s  pastorate  here,  triplets  were 
born  to  them.  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller  was  converted  and  both  he  and  Rev. 
O.  E.  Tourtellotte  began  their  ministry  from  this  church.  It  has  been  re¬ 
marked  that  the  result  of  the  revivals  in  the  Methodist  church  has  kept 
the  church  on  the  hill  alive.” 

Carrie  Buell  Miller. 

Mrs.  Miller  mentions  the  address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Dorchester,  D.D.  and  we  quote  the  following  from  it: 

“It  is  said  that  in  May,  1815,  a  house  of  worship  was  erected  about 
two  miles  west  of  Eastford  Centre,  largely  by  Capt.  Leonard  Dean, 
and  given  to  the  Methodist  Society.  Subsequently,  in  1831,  as  the 
Methodist  people  became  more  numerous  in  the  centre,  another  church 
edifice  was  built  jointly  by  the  Methodists  and  Universalists,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  alternately  by  each.  The  present  house  was  erected  in  1847, 
and  has  been  used  ever  since.  A  pipe  organ,  a  great  rarity  in  those 
days,  was  put  into  this  house.  In  the  same  year,  Eastford  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  separate  town,  formed  out  of  Ashford,  with  855  popula¬ 
tion.  The  debt  on  this  church  was  paid  off  in  1866. 

“A  room  for  public  town  meetings  was  finished  off  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Methodist  Church.” 

* 

On  July  1,  1926,  this  building  became  the  property  of  the  Town 
of  Eastford.  The  deed  was  signed  by  Mrs.  Ariel  W.  Green,  Mrs.  Nettie 
Lyon,  Warren  P.  Keith,  Mrs.  Elisha  Perry  and  Mrs.  Blanche  Bosworth, 
Trustees. 


The  General  Court  authorized  theAshford-Eastford  horse  brand 
to  be  the  number  3. 

*  *  * 

Foster  Dean’s  “good  store”  was  moved  to  Bridge  Street,  Putnam, 
where  it  still  stands. 
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EASTFORD  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

During  the  month  of  May  in  1887,  a  book  agent  interested  Fred¬ 
erick  Sumner  in  some  fifty  books,  known  as  a  Circulating  Library, 
which  could  be  bought  for  fifty  dollars.  Mr.  Sumner  raised  this  amount 
of  money  by  popular  subscription.  Each  person  who  gave  him  one  dol¬ 
lar  became  a  member  of  a  group  later  to  be  known  as  the  Eastford  Cir¬ 
culating  Library  Association.  The  books  were  purchased  and  in  due 
time  arrived. 

On  June  8,  1887,  the  Rev.  Clinton  Jones  called  a  meeting  of  the 
subscribers,  at  which  time  the  Association  was  actually  formed.  By¬ 
laws  were  drawn  up  and  the  following  officers  elected:  President, 
Stephen  O.  Bowen;  vice-president,  Charles  O.  Warren;  treasurer  and 
librarian,  Mrs.  Timothy  J.  Walker. 

Additions  to  this  nucleus  of  books  were  made  from  year  to  year, 
by  gifts  from  friends  and  former  residents,  until  in  1896  the  library 
contained  340  volumes. 

That  year  a  communication  from  Judge  Jarius  Carpenter  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  stated  that  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Alfred  P.  Car¬ 
penter  would  give  to  the  Town  $500  as  a  memorial  fund  if  the  town 
would  establish  a  Town  Library.  It  was  voted  to  accept  the  offer. 
Consequently,  on  December  3,  1896,  the  Association  made  the  town  a 
present  of  their  library  and  the  Association  ceased  to  exist. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  said  that  Lieut.  Alfred  Carpenter  was  kil¬ 
led  during  the  Civil  War  and  his  body  was  never  found.  Hence  the 
establishment  of  this  Memorial  Fund. 

The  first  library  was  kept  by  Jane  Walker  in  the  spacious  hall  of 
her  home  —  at  present  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Emma  Lewis. 

Then  in  1900,  the  books  were  moved  to  the  present  car  garage  of 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Mattocks  —  then  the  property  of  Stephen  O.  Bowen. 

In  1904  we  find  the  books  were  moved  to  a  small  octagon-shaped 
building  which  stood  between  the  home  of  Harvey  Spink  and  the  old 
cellarhole.  This  was  rented  from  E.  O.  Sumner  and  later  from  A.  M. 
Bowen  for  twelve  dollars  a  year. 

Lack  of  space,  in  1920,  made  it  necessary  to  transfer  the  books  to 
the  south  room  over  the  Center  School.  Then,  as  the  number  of  pupils 
increase!!,  a  grammar  room  was  necessary,  so  we  find  the  books  moved 
to  the  north  room  of  the  same  building.  In  1934  a  permanent  home  was 
made  for  the  much  traveled  books,  in  the  basement  of  the  Town  Hall. 

The  librarians,  as  listed  in  the  minutes  of  the  secretary’s  book  are  as 
follows:  Mrs.  Timothy  Walker,  1887-1900;  Mrs.  S.  O.  Bowen,  1900-1902; 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Jones,  1902-1904;  Miss  Florence  Warren,  1904-1908;  Miss 
Mary  Bowen,  1908-1910;  Miss  Mabel  Jones,  1910;  Miss  Pansy  Neff, 
1911;  Mrs.  Lillian  Keith,  1912-1914;  Mrs.  Alice  Carpenter  Bosworth. 
1914-1938;  Miss  Lillian  Huntington,  1938. 

About  1914  a  traveling  library  was  established  in  North  Ashford 
with  Rev.  Peter  Collins  in  charge,  and  for  two  years,  at  this  time,  a 
Bookwagon  was  run  by  Daniel  Hine,  who  distributed  and  collected 
books. 
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It  is  estimated  that  4,500  books  are  well  arranged  on  the  shelves. 
One  may  see  also,  an  old  chair  used  in  the  school  room  many,  many 
years  ago;  and  the  old  table  that  was  used  in  the  Methodist  Church,  at 
an  early  date  and  served  as  a  Communion  table.  Some  one  mentioned 
remembering  seeing  caskets  resting  on  this  same  table. 

Summer  guests  of  the  village  and  visitors  are  profuse  in  their  com¬ 
pliments  of  our  library. 

C.  T.  F. 


EASTFORD  POST  OFFICES 

In  Colonial  days  the  mail  was  carried  by  stage  coach  to  Pomfret 
where  it  was  distibuted  and  sent  on  to  surrounding  towns.  The  old  box 
which  held  the  mail,  with  a  pigeon-hole  marked  “Ashford”,  can  be 
seen  at  the  Ben-Grosvenor  Inn. 


fm  ffei*  *  fi 

||| 

l 
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MET-- 

EASTFORD  POST  OFFICE 
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The  first  authentic  record  of  a  Post  Office  in  Eastford  is  in  1844 — 
when  Major  Joseph  Dorsett  who  lived  in  the  Castle,  was  Post  master 
and  kept  the  Post  Office  in  his  store.  At  that  time  this  location  was 
convenient,  as  it  was  near  the  church  and  people  could  collect  their 
mail  on  Sunday  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  service  as  well 
as  renew  the  live  coals  in  their  foot  stoves. 

Major  Dorsett  was  post  master  from  1844  until  1865.  His  son  Ben¬ 
jamin  Dorsett's  name  is  given  in  an  old  record  as  post  master  in  1888; 
soon  after  this  it  was  moved  into  the  village  and  housed  in  the  store 
now  owned  by  E.  H.  French.  Isaac  Warren  bought  this  store  in  1873 
and  was  post  master  for  many  years.  As  there  was  no  civil  service  in 
those  days  post  masters  were  changed  when  the  other  political  party 
came  into  power.  Mr.  Warren  was  a  republican  so  following  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Grover  Cleveland  the  post  office  was  moved  to  Aaron  Bowen’s 
store  which  stood  on  the  sight  of  Bowen’s  Garage.  Mr.  Bowen  was  a 
democrat  and  was  post  master  from  July  1,  1885  to  1889.  Following 
Benj.  Harrison’s  inaugeration  as  President  it  was  returned  to  the  War¬ 
ren  store  only  to  go  back,  for  four  more  years,  to  Bowen’s  store  during 
Cleveland’s  second  term  as  President  —  July  1,  1893  to  1897. 

From  1897  to  1938  it  remained  in  the  South-east  comer  of  the 
Warren  store.  Isaac  Warren  was  post  master  from  1897  until  he  re¬ 
signed  in  1902  when  Edwin  O.  Sumner  purchased  the  store  and  was 
appointed  post  master.  He  held  this  office  until  Feb.  8,  1908,  when  he 
sold  the  store  to  Aaron  Bowen  and  the  latter’s  son,  Fred  A.  Bowen,  was 
appointed  post  master.  Fred  Bowen  and  his  wife  “Aunt  Susie”,  who 
was  his  able  assistant,  served  the  public  with  kindness  and  efficiency 
for  30  years. 

Mrs.  Florence  Warren  Latham,  grand-daughter  of  Isaac  Warren, 
received  the  appointment  as  post  master  in  April  of  1938.  After  keep¬ 
ing  the  post  office  for  one  year  in  Barrett’s  store,  it  was  moved  across 
the  street  to  a  room  in  the  ell  of  the  Slye  house  where  it  is  now  located 
in  convenient  and  comfortable  quarters. 

The  old  Phoenixville  post  office  building  which  stood  on  the  west 
side  of  the  highway  opposite  the  home  of  Mrs.  Stanley  Szymanski  was 
purchased  by  Henry  Ford  and  moved  to  his  colonial  village  in  Dear¬ 
born,  Mich. 

The  post  office  in  North  Ashford  was  located  for  many  years  in  the 
store  in  the  ell  of  the  house  occupied  by  Darwin  Lewis.  These  two  post 
offices  have  been  closed  and  their  patrons  are  served  by  the  Star 
Routes. 

During  the  horse  and  buggj^  days  the  mail  for  Putnam  left  Eastford 
at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  the  incoming  mail  arrived  here  about 
3  in  the  afternoon.  The  present  schedule  is  as  follows:  Leaves  Eastford 
8  a.m.  returning  from  12  to  1:15  p.m. 

One  of  the  early  mail  routes  was  from  Eastford  to  Mansfield  Cen¬ 
ter.  The  carrier  left  Eastford  at  5  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  returned 
the  following  day.  He  also  served  the  post  offices  at  Phoenixville, 
Chaplin,  North  Windham  and  Mansfield  Hollow.  Horses  were  changed 
at  North  Windham.  Later  this  route  ended  at  North  Windham  where 
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the  mail  was  put  on  the  train  and  the  carrier  returned  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  reaching  Eastford  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  —  at  present 
this  mail  leaves  Eastford  at  5  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  is  taken  to 
the  train  in  Willimantic. 

When  there  were  many  mail  trains  it  was  possible  to  send  a  letter 
to  Hartford  at  4  o’clock  via  Putnam  and  get  a  reply  back  via  North 
Windham  at  7  o’clock  the  same  day. 

The  money  order  system  was  started  in  1892  and  the  first  money 
order  drawn  on  this  office  was  paid  to  H.  B.  Buell,  Dec.  31,  1892.  At 
first  very  few  orders  were  issued,  not  even  an  average  of  one  a  day. 

This  year  is  also  the  centenary  of  the  postage  stamp.  The  first 
ones  were  put  on  sale  July  1,  1847  and  were  not  popular  at  first  so 
few  were  used.  Many  people  preferred  to  let  the  recipient  pay  the 
postage.  Before  that  time  the  post  master  usually  wrote  or  stamped 
in  one  corner  of  the  envelope  the  amount  paid  or  to  be  collected.  This 
determined  by  the  distance  the  letter  was  to  travel.  Up  to  100  miles 
was  5c  over  100  miles  10c  a  half  ounce. 

In  1855  Congress  passed  a  law  requiring  the  use  of  postage  stamps. 
The  stamp  business  boomed  at  once.  Now  there  are  many  comme¬ 
morative  stamps  issued  which  make  interesting  collections. 

FLORENCE  WARREN  LATHAM. 


The  early  General  Court  gave  a  bounty  of  one  shilling  for  every 
1000  blackbirds  killed. 

*  *  * 

North  Ashford  was  known  as  Northford  at  the  time  the  “Old 
Bolton  Meeting  House”  was  in  use. 

sK  sH  sj: 

The  hours  of  labor  for  mill  help  in  1850  were  a  “long  69  per  week.” 
Winter  artificial  ilghting  by  means  of  fish-oil  lamps  ceased  on  the  20th 
of  March.  On  Saturday  the  help  was  rung  out  at  3:30  p.m. 

*  *  * 

As  early  as  1775  Selectmen  were  directed  to  provide  a  work  house 
in  which  lazy,  idle  and  impotent  persons  were  taken  care  of  and  put 
to  work. 


*  #  * 

Ashford  may  have  been  named  because  of  the  numerous  ash  trees 
but  more  likely  for  Ashford,  England. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 


In  October  1777  under  the  leadership  of  Benjamin  Sumner  and 
others  it  was  decided  that  the  gospel  could  be  supported  in  two  Socie¬ 
ties  and  they  were  endowed  with  distinct  society  privileges.  It  was  a 
hard  time  but  in  spite  of  the  war  the  spirit  was  great  and  it  was  voted 
to  build  a  meeting  house  in  Eastford  Society,  the  size  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  Woodstock’s  west  society.  On  June  30,  1778  the  County 
Courts  committee  was  asked  to  “stick  a  stake  for  the  location  of  the 
house  in  the  land  of  Lieut.  John  Russell.”  Mr.  Andrew  Judson  of 
Stratford  consented  to  be  the  first  candidate  and  public  services  were 
held  Sept.  23,  1778  when  Andrew  Judson,  Benjamin  Sumner,  Samuel 
Snow,  Jonathan  Chapman,  Elisha  Wales  and  Simeon  Deane  entered 
into  the  church  covenant  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Williams, 
John  Storrs  and  Elisha  Hutchinson  making  a  solemn  and  fresh  dedica¬ 
tion  of  themselves  and  being  formed  into  a  church.  Having  organized, 
it  was  voted  on  October  13th  of  that  year  to  call  Mr.  Judson  to  be  the 
gospel  minister  and  he  was  offered  500  pounds,  70  pounds  in  salary. 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 


In  the  summer  of  1779  the  frame  for  the  new  church  was  raised, 
funds  coming  from  an  addition  of  5  pence  on  the  pound  on  the  tax 
list.  This  first  year  no  services  were  held  in  the  building  but  business 
meetings  were  conducted  there.  In  1780  it  was  voted  to  auction  all  the 
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pew  ground  and  space  on  the  church  floor  and  apply  the  money  to 
finishing  the  meeting  house.  Twenty-five  pews  were  sold  for  from 
$13.00  to  $41.00  each.  With  this  money  they  were  to  buy  a  half  box  of 
glass  to  glaze  the  meeting  house  and  have  it  underpinned  in  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  best  way.  However,  the  price  of  glass  was  too  high  and  the 
windows  were  boarded  up.  In  1781  it  was  voted  to  buy  a  lock  for  the 
door. 

By  1782  a  choir  had  been  organized  and  the  “front  fore  seats  and 
more  as  needed”  were  given  over  to  it.  Gallery  pews  had  now  been 
built  and  these  were  auctioned  for  $13.50  for  those  on  the  men’s  side 
and  $15.00  for  the  women’s  side.  In  1784  things  evidently  began  to 
look  up  a  bit  because  it  was  voted  to  confer  as  to  making  Mr.  Judson 
more  comfortable,  raise  taxes  one  penny  on  the  pound  to  glaze  the 
church  and  allow  any  member  who  desired  to  build  horse  sheds  on  the 
meeting  house  green.  Besides  all  this  John  Russell,  Jr.  was  given  six 
shillings  for  taking  care  of  the  meeting  house. 

Mr.  Judson  was  discharged  in  1795  but  seems  to  have  stayed  on 
until  1804.  1809  found  a  new  pastor,  Rev.  Hollis  Samson  and  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1816  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request.  Rev. 
Reuben  Torrey  accepted  a  call  in  1820  having  been  offered  $400  and 
20  cords  of  good  wood.  At  this  time  there  were  108  members  but  half 
were  non-resident. 

Plans  to  build  a  new  church  provided  money  could  be  obtained 
got  underway  in  1829 — this  building  is  the  one  used  now.  The  old 
meeting  house  was  moved  after  a  strike  by  the  movers  which  left  it 
standing  in  the  road  for  nearly  a  year  and  was  finally  remodeled  into 
a  two  tenement  house.  Now  the  pews  were  rented  instead  of  being  sold 
and  they  thus  realized  $382.55.  With  the  new  church  came  a  bell  so 
in  addition  to  the  janitor  a  bell  ringer  was  engaged.  Mr.  Torrey  helped 
to  build  a  parsonage  to  go  with  the  church  and  evidently  invested  some 
of  his  own  money  in  the  building  because  there  seemed  to  be  much 
discussion  over  the  settlement.  In  1840  Mr.  Torrey  was  dismissed  and 
.  the  parsonage  was  sold  in  1841  for  $825. 

Rev.  Francis  Williams  became  the  pastor  in  1841  and  stayed  for 
10  years.  After  Rev.  Williams  supplies  filled  the  pulpit  until  1857  when 
Mr.  Charles  Chamberlin  was  called.  The  pastor's  salary  was  now 
raised  from  $400  to  $500.  Mr.  Chamberlin  left  in  1867  and  was  followed 
by  supplies  until  a  call  was  given  Mr.  C.  M.  Jones  in  1872.  During  his 
pastorate  in  1875  it  wras  voted  to  buy  the  chapel — “a  loan  was  placed 
on  the  property  of  $3,500  and  the  residue  of  indebtedness  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  a  note  of  the  committee”.  The  membership  list  was  gone 
over  again  and  absentee  members  were  contacted  by  the  pastor.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  visit  and  labor  with  the  resident  members  who 
neglected  public  worship.  The  committee  was  also  instructed  not  to 
let  the  church  for  any  purpose  than  that  for  which  it  was  dedicated. 
In  1884  the  church  was  prepared  for  the  organ  which  was  a  gift  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Green  in  memory  of  his  parents. 

In  1892  Rev.  Chandler  who  had  come  in  1889  was  not  rehired  and 
Rev.  J.  P.  Trowbridge  was  called  and  installed  at  a  salary  of  $1,000 
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providing  West  Woodstock  pay  $400  and  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
aid.  In  1874  it  was  voted  that  the  church  and  state  separate  but  this 
wasn’t  accomplished  until  1908.  During  this  pastorate  in  1893  the  first 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  this  church  was  organized,  also  the 
ladies  of  the  sewing  society  decided  they  should  organize  in  1900  and 
so  we  have  the  first  meeting  of  The  Ladies  Aid  Society. 


INTERIOR  —  Congregational  Church 


A  former  resident  of  the  town,  Mr.  Benjamin  Green,  giave  the 
church  $1,800  for  the  purchase  of  a  parsonage  in  1902.  A  house  was 
bought  from  Mr.  Jones  for  $2,100,  the  church  paying  the  balance. 
Also  in  this  year  Rev.  J.  P.  Aldrich  was  called  to  the  pastorate.  He  re¬ 
ceived  $500  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage.  His  stay  was  indefinite  in  the 
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records  and  he  was  followed  in  1905  by  W.  L.  Linaberry.  Mr.  Linaber- 
ry  stayed  three  years  and  was  followed  in  1908  by  Mr.  James  B.  King. 
In  1904  a  furnace  was  offered  the  church  by  the  Willimantic  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  and  the  same  was  accepted  and  installed. 

The  year  1916  brought  a  change  in  the  place  of  worship.  The  new 
minister  Rev.  Arthur  Linscott  was  called  in  May  and  was  taken  by 
pneumonia  in  October  of  the  same  year.  The  Congregational  and  Me¬ 
thodist  Churches  decided  to  unite  for  the  winter  and  were  served  by 
the  Methodist  pastor.  This  continued  until  1917  when  Rev.  Stanley 
Sherman  was  called  as  the  joint  pastor,  services  being  held  in  the 
Congregational  Church  summers  and  Methodist  Church  winters. 

In  January  1920  Rev.  Frank  T.  Meacham  came  to  succeed  Mr. 
Sherman  but  served  only  a  short  time  for  he  wras  soon  called  to  the 
Mission  field  and  now  represents  us  in  Africa.  During  his  ministry  the 
Women’s  Missionary  Society  and  the  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  were 
organized.  Following  Mr.  Meacham  was  Rev.  Frank  K.  Abbott  who 
came  to  us  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Bolton  and  stayed  until  1925. 

1926  brings  more  changes.  Rev.  Walter  Lanphear  began  preaching 
and  in  1927  became  pastor.  The  parsonage  was  sold  to  the  Misses 
Gurnee  and  the  present  one  built.  New  Sunday  School  rooms  were 
then  needed  so  in  1928  an  addition  was  put  on  the  west  end  of  the 
church.  1928  was  also  the  150th  Anniversary  of  our  Church  and  was 
duly  celebrated.  Rev.  Lanphear  resigned  in  1929  and  was  followed  by 
the  present  pastor  Rev.  George  H.  Reese  who  came  in  1930. 

Our  State  celebrated  its  Tercentenary  in  1935  and  the  Church 
played  a  prominent  part  in  this.  During  1938  the  church  edifice  was 
more  or  less  restored  to  its  orginal  colonial  design  under  the  capable 
direction  of  Miss  Marie  Gurnee  and  in  August  of  that  year  the  build¬ 
ing  was  rededicated  and  the  160th  Anniversary  celebrated. 

On  May  30,  1943  a  Service  of  Commemoration  was  held  during 
which  the  American  and  Christian  Flags  and  the  Honor  Roll  were 
presented  to  the  Church  and  the  Communion  Cabinets  given  in  memo¬ 
ry  of  her  husband  by  Mrs.  C.  D.  Tatem  were  dedicated. 

Today  our  church  is  still  looking  down  from  her  hill  top,  an 
inspiration  and  hope  to  her  157  members,  her  friends  and  all  who 
desire  to  worship  the  Lord  with  them. 


Olive  Tatem  Walker. 
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EASTFORD  BAPTIST  CHURCH 


In  1793  a  Baptist  Society  was  organized  at  Northford,  as  North 
Ashford  was  called  at  that  time.  Timothy  Allen  gave  two  acres  of 
land,  and  the  following  year  the  building  was  under  construction. 
It  was  not  finished  for  some  time,  and  was  never  painted  outside  or  in. 

Daniel  Bolton  was  the  first  pastor,  and  the  church  was  often 
spoken  of  as  the  “Old  Bolton  Meeting  House”.  Stephen  Haskel,  one 
of  the  converts,  preached  later  here. 


THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
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A  description  of  this  first  church  is  interesting.  “It  was  a  tall 
edifice  with  two  rows  of  windows.  no  steeple,  and  two  outside  doors, 
one  opening  on  the  east  and  one  on  the  south  side,  a  wide  flight  of  steps 
near  the  south  entrance  led  to  the  galleries  which  were  around  three 
sides.  On  the  floor  below  was  a  high  pulpit  and  square  pews.  The 
choir  sat  in  the  gallery  and  when  songs  were  sung  the  congregation, 
stood  and  faced  the  choir,  with  their  backs  to  the  minister.’'  This 
building  stood  on  or  near  the  spot  where  the  present  church  now 
stands. 

The  following  were  the  first  members:  Daniel  Allen,  Ebenezer 
Curtis,  Timothy  Allen,  Avis  Convis,  Elliee  Bolton,  Lucy  Cheney,  Isaiah 
Bugbee,  Ephriam  Hayward,  Jessie  Bugbee,  Ezra  Hayward,  Marcus 
Bugbee,  John  Hayward,  Huldah  Bugbee,  Rebecca  Hayward,  Jonathan 
Carpenter,  Esther  Keyes,  Abigale  Carpenter,  Lois  Carpenter. 

Jonathan  Carpenter  gave  the  church  land  for  a  free  cemetery  and 
the  church  still  holds  the  funds  for  the  upkeep  of  the  same. 

The  present  church  was  erected  and  dedicated  in  1843. 

The  Ladies  Benevolent  Society  was  organized  in  1878  while  the 
Sunday  School  was  organized  in  1894. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Chas.  L.  Chamberlain  in  1903,  the  need 
of  a  chapel  was  felt.  As  a  result  of  his  planning  one  was  built  with 
John  R.  Miller  as  carpenter. 

Among  the  pastors  who  have  served  in  the  past  100  years  are  the 
following:  Elder  Perrin,  who  later  gave  the  bell;  Erastus  Andrews,  T. 
P.  Briggs,  C.  B.  Rockwell,  Chas.  L.  Higgins,  E.  A.  Goff,  P.  S.  Collins, 
P.  Matherson,  Asa  Randlett,  L.  H.  Hanson,  Wm.  Harris,  present  pastor. 

These  family  names  appear  in  the  church  records  down  through 
the  years:  Burley,  Simons,  Allen,  Howard,  Bartlett,  Hiscox,  Bosworth, 
Holman,  Bugbee,  Keves,  Corbin,  Leonard,  Carpenter,  Rindge,  Dorsett. 
Stoddard,  Herindeen,  Thayer,  Buell,  Walker,  George,  Dodge,  Craw¬ 
ford,  Noren,  Morse,  French,  Perry. 


HENRY  B.  BUELL, 
Treas,  and  oldest  member. 
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THE  PHOENIXVILLE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  at  this  time  we  do  not  know  when  the 
first  Sunday  School  was  organized  in  Phoenixville,  however  we  do 
know  that  in  1855  there  was  a  Sunday  School  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Atwood,  now  the  home  of  Mr.  Norman  Green.  A  Sunday  School  was 
also  held  at  Mrs.  Joseph  Latham's,  now  the  home  of  Mrs.  Wilfred  Lax- 
ham,  and  in  the  early  1860’s  there  was  a  Sunday  School  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Clifford  Thomas,  now  the  home  of  Mr.  John  Smith. 

For  many  years  Sunday  School  was  conducted  at  some  vacant 
tenement  in  the  village,  when  that  tenement  was  rented  the  Sunday 
School  was  moved  to  some  other  vacant  tenement  or  to  some  family 
home.  In  my  memory  there  has  been  Sunday  School  at  what  is  now  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Stanley  Szymanski;  the  present  Merrill  home;  the  old 
Stone  Mill;  the  house  up  the  Lane  on  the  site  now  owned  by  Mr. 
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Joseph  Meier,  in  the  rear  of  the  Stahl  home;  the  home  of  Mrs.  Nettie 
Lyon,  the  site  now  owned  by  Mr.  Harry  Tyler;  a  house  on  the  property 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Stephen  Rash;  the  Wilson  House,  now  owned  by 
Mr.  Asa  Ethridge;  the  Taylor  home  now  owned  by  the  Vaida  family; 
the  home  of  Mrs.  James  Latham,  the  site  now  owned  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Meier;  the  Adams  house,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Roy  and  Mr.  Caro  Lat¬ 
ham;  the  Phoenixville  School  House;  the  home  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Royal  G.  Clemens.  There  are  others  in  the  village  who  remember 
attending  Sunday  School  in  a  four  tenement  house  which  was  situated 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road  going  up  Sprague  Hill  at  the  site  of  what  is 
now  the  junction  of  the  old  and  new  State  Road. 
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In  the  memory  of  those  now  living  the  following  people  have  been 
interested  in  the  Sunday  School  at  Phoenixville  and  have  been  active 
in  its  growth  and  worked  for  its  advancement,  Mrs.  Atwood,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Latham,  Mrs.  Clifford  Thomas,  Mr.  Everett  Warren,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Hall,  the  Bullard  Family,  Mrs.  John  Adams,  her  daughters, 
Mrs.  William  Henry  Latham,  Mrs.  Samuel  Pellett,  Mrs.  James  Latham, 
the  Wilson  sisters,  Mr.  Linus  George,  the  Monroe  Latham  family, 
the  Palmer  Bullard  Family,  who  at  one  time  gave  an  organ,  Mr.  Lewis 
Mowrey,  Mr.  William  Corbin,  the  Holman  family,  Mrs.  Nelson  Clark, 
the  Spaulding  Family,  Mrs.  John  Taylor,  the  Lawton  Family,  Mrs. 
Timothj^  Walker,  the  George  Walker  Family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Clark,  the  William  Clemens  Family,  the  Charles  Wheaton  Family,  Mr. 
Welcome  Davis,  Miss  Janette  Trowbridge,  the  James  Byres  Family, 
Mr.  Charles  Tatem,  Miss  Lillian  Huntington,  Mr.  James  Sley,  who 
made  and  gave  an  altar,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Carrie  Spaulding 
Dow,  who  gave  pictures  and  a  large  Bible,  and  many  other  people 
whose  names  are  not  at  present  recalled. 

In  the  period  from  1880  to  the  early  1900’s  and  perhaps  before,  the 
Congregational  Quarterlies  were  used  as  at  the  present  time,  but  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  ministers  from  the  Eastford  Center  church  had 
charge  of  the  services  which  were  held  for  years  at  3  p.m.  in  the  Albert 
Clark  House,  the  present  home  of  the  Phoenixville  Sunday  School.  At 
that  time  money  was  collected  for  presents  for  the  children  at  Christ¬ 
mas  as  it  is  now,  and  often  a  purse  of  monej^  was  given  the  minister  in 
appreciation  for  his  services.  This  purse  was  not  large,  the  amount 
of  money  given,  depending  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  people  in 
the  village. 

There  have  been  times  when  there  was  no  Sunday  School  in 
Phoenixville,  perhaps  too  few  children  in  the  village  to  attend,  how¬ 
ever  it  has  always  been  reorganized,  and  for  years  this  present  Sun¬ 
day  School  has  been  active  holding  services  every  Sunday. 

At  the  Albert  Clark  house  services  were  held  for  many  years, 
then  this  property  was  sold  to  Mr.  Michael  Me.  Govern  who  in  turn 
sold  it  to  Mr.  John  MacNair.  Mrs.  MacNair  as  a  girl  had  been  a  sum¬ 
mer  resident  of  the  village  and  had  attended  Sunday  School  here,  she 
was  interested  to  have  a  permanent  home  for  this  Institution.  In  order 
for  Mr.  MacNair  to  give  the  property  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  So¬ 
ciety,  and  Mr.  MacNair  had  the  following  Articles  drawn  up,  and  the 
Society  formed. 

Articles  of  Association. 

BE  IT  KNOWN?  That  we,  the  subscribers,  do  hereby  associate  our¬ 
selves  as  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  pursuant  to  the  statute  laws 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut  regulating  the  formation  and  organization 
of  corporations  without  capitol  stock,  and  the  following  are  our  articles 
of  association; — 

Article  1. — The  name  of  said  corporation  shall  be  The  Union  So¬ 
ciety  of  Phoenixville,  Incorporated. 

Article  2. — The  purposes  for  which  said  corporation  is  formed  are 
the  following  to  wit; — To  maintain  and  conduct  occasional  undenomi- 
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national  public  religious  worship  and  Sunday  School  in  the  village 
of  Phoenixville  as  opportunity  may  offer  and  any  other  unsectarian 
religions  or  social  endeavor  conducive  to  spiritual  life  to  good  morals 
and  the  best  interests  of  society, — 

The  officers  of  said  society  shall  be  a  President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  and  at  least  two  members  of  said  society. 

Said  society  shall  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  in  each  year,  which  meeting  shall  be  duly  warned  and  organ¬ 
ized  according  to  law.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business  in  the  meeting. 

Article  3. — The  said  corporation  is  located  in  the  town  of  East- 
ford,  County  of  Windham  and  State  of  Connecticut. 

Dated  at  Eastford  this  19th  day  of  January  1907. 


Caro  P.  Latham 
Nettie  Lyon 
Wm.  H.  Corbin 
Ward  G.  Holman 


Julia  L.  Holman 
Monroe  F.  Latham 
Wm.  H.  Clemens 
Welcome  Davis 


These  articles  were  signed  before  Lee  Lyon,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  Union  Society  was  Incorporated  and  yearly  the  Corporation 
Tax  is  paid  the  State  of  Connecticut.  After  the  gift  of  this  property  in 
1907  it  was  necessary  to  make  very  extensive  repairs,  no  easy  task, 
as  there  was  but  little  money  in  the  Treasury,  but  people  interested 
both  in  the  community  and  others  finally  completed  the  task  of  re¬ 
pairing  the  building. 

Suppers  and  Socials  were  held  and  for  many  years  the  good  wom¬ 
en  in  charge  had  to  bring  in  not  only  food  but  tables,  dishes  and  silver¬ 
ware  as  well.  A  small  tenement  uptairs  was  at  times  rented,  later 
the  rooms  upstairs  were  divided  into  a  kitchen  and  dining  room,  the 
rooms  decorated,  chairs  were  purchased,  tables  were  made  by  the  men 
in  the  village,  dishes  and  silverware  were  bought  or  donated  and  at 
present  time  this  upstairs  in  fairly  well  equipped  with  stoves,  dishes 
silverware  and  utensils  needed  for  community  meals. 

At  present  the  building  is  badly  in  need  of  paint  outside  and  the 
inside  of  the  building  needs  redecorating,  particularly  down  stairs 
where  the  Services  are  held.  Some  money  has  been  donated  and 
as  materials  and  labor  become  available,  the  money  will  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  When  the  new  road  was  built  the  Highway  Department 
acquired  some  of  the  land  for  the  purpose  and  moved  the  building 
farther  back  on  the  lot,  later  gravel  was  taken  from  the  bank  on  the 
north  side  and  at  present  there  is  ample  space  for  parking  in  the  rear 
of  the  building  and  on  the  North  side  and  a  spacious  lawn  in  front. 

A  25th  Anniversary  of  the  gift  of  the  building  was  held  in  1932, 
and  an  interesting  program  presented.  Many  former  members  of  the 
Phoenixville  Sunday  School  attended.  A  large  number  of  people  re¬ 
gistered  at  this  time,  unfortunately  others  did  not,  however  the  names 
have  been  recorded  as  a  reference  for  future  generations. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Union  Society  held  in  1946  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected:  Mr.  John  Smith,  President;  Mrs.  Alice 
Latham,  Secretary;  Mr.  Henry  Lawton,  Treasurer.  Business  Commit¬ 
tee:  Mr.  Edward  Trepal,  Mr.  August  Benz,  Mr.  Caro  Latham. 

A  Croquet  Court  has  been  laid  out  on  the  grounds  for  the  young 
people  and  others  to  enjoy  the  game.  The  Eastford  Boy  Scouts  hold 
their  meetings  in  the  building  every  Wednesday  evening  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  and  at  times  other  religious  services  and  social  meetings 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  enjoy  the  use  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  For  several  years  the  Eastford  Independent  Fire  Co.  No.  1  have 
held  a  Clam  Bake  on  the  grounds,  tables  being  set  up  on  the  Croquet 
Court.  This  day  has  become  almost  an  old  Home  Day  for  Phoenixville. 

Rev.  George  Reese  pastor  of  the  Eastford  Congregational  Church 
conducts  the  service  and  Sunday  School  is  held  at  9:30  every  Sunday 
morning,  and  the  following  people  have  for  some  time  been  active  in 
the  work,  Mrs.  Cora  Clemens,  Mrs.  Herbert  Merrill,  Mrs.  Alice  Lat¬ 
ham,  Mrs.  Cora  Tyler,  Mr.  Herman  Barlow. 

Could  we  look  forward  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  at  the  celebration  of 
the  200th  Anniversary  of  the  Town  of  Eastford,  the  Sunday  School  at 
Phoenixville  will  still  be  conducted  at  the  present  site,  in  perhaps  a 
larger  and  more  magnificent  edifice  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  We  trust  that  coming  generations  continue  to  be  grateful  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  John  MacNair  who  made  this  permanent  site  pos¬ 
sible,  and  we  pray  they  may  continue  to  hold  Religious  Services  and 
the  Sunday  School  may  endure  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  child¬ 
ren  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  community. 

EDITH  WHEATON  SMITH. 
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THE  STONE  MILL 


In  1831,  Samuel  Moseley,  Smith  Snow,  Josiah  Savage,  James  H. 
Preston,  John  Brown  and  Seth  Tuthill  organized  the  Phoenix  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  and  built  on  the  Still  River,  a  mill  of  native  stone. 
This  mill  was  three  stories  high  above  the  basement,  70  feet  long,  40 
feet  wide,  the  walls  being  2  feet  thick.  When  this  stone  mill  was  com¬ 
pleted  it  was  equipped  with  the  best  cotton  machinery  available  and 
operated  by  water  power  derived  from  the  Still  River,  manufacturing 
cotton  yard,  and  did  a  thriving  business  for  many  years,  employing 
a  large  number  of  operatives.  Boots  and  Shoes  were  also  made  on  the 
third  floor  of  this  mill. 


OLD  STONE  MILL 

The  Phoenix  Manufacturing  Company  later  purchased  the  Spra¬ 
gue  Mills,  which  bounded  the  Stone  Mill  property  on  the  North  and 
enlarged  their  plant.  Later  the  business  declined  and  the  famous  mills 
were  idle.  Later  all  this  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Latham,  who  rebuilt  the  dam  on  the  Stone  Mill  property  and  then 
sold  the  Stone  Mill  to  Mr.  Hiram  Thomas,  he  and  Mr.  Clifford  Thomas 
carried  on  the  manufacturing  with  energy  and  success. 

In  1869  the  Stone  Mill  was  sold  to  Jonathan  Randall  and  Edwin 
Harris  who  manufactured  twine.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Harris  this 
property  was  purchased  by  Simeon  A.  Wheaton.  For  a  time  Mr. 
Wheaton  continued  the  manufacture  of  twine,  but  the  business  began 
to  decline  and  the  spindles  again  became  idle.  Later  Mr.  Wheaton 
installed  a  Grist  Mill  on  the  lower  floor.  During  World  War  I  the 
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machinery  from  the  three  floors  was  sold  and  the  second  floor  was 
used  as  a  Dance  Hall.  This  property  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Wheaton’s 
grand-daughter,  Mrs.  John  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  built  a  concrete  dam 
on  the  site  of  the  old  timber  dam  in  1933,  and  uses  this  water  privilege 
to  generate  electricity  which  is  used  in  their  home. 

During  the  1800 ’s  there  were  several  mills  in  Eastford  on  the  Still 
and  Bigelow  Rivers,  all  are  now  gone  with  the  exception  of  the  Stone 
Mill,  in  Phoenixville,  which  stands  as  a  monument  to  prosperous,  in¬ 
dustrial  times  and  this  building  bids  fair  to  endure  for  many  years. 

EDITH  WHEATON  SMITH. 


The  first  meeting  house  in  Eastford  (one  date  given  1815)  was  of 
Methodist  denomination  located  on  the  Floeting  Road  opposite  the 
cemetery.  The  new  Methodist  Meeting  House  was  built  just  100  years 
ago  —  1847. 


*  *  # 


The  town  at  one  time  owned  a  hearse,  which  was  sheltered  in  a 
hearse-house  located  just  East  of  the  Old  Cemetery  near  Chilkott 
Brook.  The  ornaments  which  were  on  the  hearse  may  be  seen  on  Miss 
Van  Wert's  garden  gate. 


*  *  # 


The  first  Post  Office  in  Eastford  was  in  the  Castle. 

* *  *  * 

In  1850  the  Town  of  Eastford  was  divided  into  fifteen  highway 
districts — each  district  being  placed  in  charge  of  one  man. 


ijc  *  :!: 


The  Town  paid  ten  cents  an  hour  to  all  able-bodied  men  for  work 
on  highways  in  1854. 


*  *  * 


1848 — Fees  for  driving  and  impounding  animals  running  at  large 
were  as  follows:  Stallions,  Asses,  Mules  $2  each.  Horses  $1  each,  neat 
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THE  BICYCLE  CLUB  OF  EASTFORD,  1900 

On  the  porch:  —  Donald  Tatem,  Charlie  Warren,  Nat  Smith,  Henry  Tatem,  Pat 
Caffrey,  Warren  Keith,  Clifford  Bowen,  boy,  Elwood  Tatem. 

With  bicycles:  —  Florence  Warren  Latham,  Mabel  Converse  Walker,  Charles 
Tatem,  William  S.  Warren,  Dana  Keith,  Mary  Bowen  Keith,  Ebea  Huntington. 


EASTFORD  HOUSE 

(General  Lyon  Inn) 

In  1833  Captain  Jonathan  Skinner  bought  140  acres  from  John 
Works  and  in  1839  the  property  and  buildings  were  mortgaged  for 
$3,000  to  Beniamin  Bosworth  and  it  is  thought  that  Capt.  Skinner  built 
the  Eastford  Hotel  in  the  period  between  1833  and  39.  1837  Capt.  Skin¬ 
ner  built  the  cotton  factory  two  floors  above  basement  and  employed 
some  twenty  hands.  1840  Major  Dorset  and  wife  Clarissa  Bosworth 
(niece  of  Benjamin  Bosworth)  moved  from  the  Castle  down  to  the 
Hotel.  1841  Capt.  Skinner  turned  over  the  Hotel  and  holdings  to  Ben¬ 
jamin  Bosworth.  1842  Benjamin  Bosworth  sold  the  Hotel  to  Increase 
Sumner  and  in  1846  he  sold  the  Hotel  then  called  the  Temperance 
Tavern  House  to  Joseph  Dorset,  Jr. 

Capt.  Skinner  was  among  the  men  of  wealth  and  influence  who 
helped  to  build  the  Methodist  meeting  house  1847  which  was  quite 
flourishing  at  that  time.  He  also  was  the  first  man  whose  remains  were 
buried  (Oct.  1868)  in  the  beautiful  Grove  Cemetery  which  he  did  so 
much  to  establish  in  1866. 

The  Temperance  Tavern  House  was  sold  1846  to  Joseph  B.  Latham 
and  he  sold  it  in  the  same  year  to  Aaron  B.  Davis  who  sold  it  to  Henry 
Davis  1869.  He  sold  it  to  Samuel  H.  Bass  1875  who  sold  it  to  Alfred 
Cady  1877  and  in  1896  Aaron  M.  Bowen  aquired  the  property  until  he 
sold  to  Nathan  Waldo  Kennedy  Nov.  2,  1918. 

Before  the  days  of  the  railroads- when  the  famous  much  traveled 
Boston  Turnpike  passed  thru  Eastford,  the  Eastford  House  was  one  of 
the  many  homey  low  ceiling  Inns  or  Taverns  cordially  welcoming 
travelers  and  salesmen  for  a  quiet  night  and  rest  for  their  horses.  Blaz¬ 
ing  fires  on  the  open  hearths  and  warm  toddy  resulted  in  many  return 
stops.  These  same  fire  places  greet  the  autoist  of  today  and  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  long  list  of  frequenters.  The  Eastford  Hotel  was  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  dignitaries  who  attended  the  funeral  of  General  Lyon, 
Sept.  5.  1861.  An  item  in  the  Windham  County  Sunbeam  (founded  by 
Nathan  Waldo  Kennedy)  July  1883  (Earl  Bowen  Eastford’s  corres¬ 
pondent.)  “The  telephone  men  are  boarding  with  Landlord  Wilson. 
We  shall  soon  be  within  speaking  distance  of  Putnam  and  Willimantic.” 

The  name  Gen.  Lyon  Inn  was  suggested  by  the  late  Judge  J.  M. 
Tatem  and  among  its  proud  possessions  is  the  lye  stone  from  Gen. 
Lvon*s  birthplace,  his  mother's  beautiful  old  teapot,  a  Tavern  desk 
from  the  Old  Clark  Hotel  which  stood  on  the  highway  from  Warrem- 
ville  to  Phoenix ville  and  an  old  Swiss  Music  box  from  the  Old  Warren 
Tavern  on  the  old  Boston  turnpike  which  was  owned  for  many  years 
and  restored  by  Mr.  John  Hastings  until  it  burned  in  1938.  The  music 
box  is  in  use  every  day  to  call  the  guests  to  their  meals. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  building  and  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  old  panes  of  glass  that  have  names  on  them  cut  with  a  diamond. 
The  two  brick  ovens  and  twin  fireplaces  in  the  kitchen  are  in  fine 
preservation.  The  register  shows  names  from  all  over  the  country  and 
among  the  prominent  ones  are  the  great  violinist  Albert  Spaulding  and 
the  former  Lieutenant  Governor  Odell  Shepard. 

MRS.  BEATRICE  KENNEDY. 
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SQUIRE  BOSWORTH’S  CASTLE— 1800 


Halfway  up  the  church  hill  stands  “Squire  Bos- 
worth’s  Castle”.  To  quote  the  Rev.  Sherrod  Soule, 
this  is  “one  of  the  most  appealing  edifices  in  East- 
ford.  It  resembles  an  house  upon  an  house.  The 
topmost  portion  was  built  for  a  Lodge  Room, 
especially  for  an  ancient  Chapter  of  Free  Masons. 
This  room  is  still  intact  with  the  old  benches 
unchanged.  In  the  ascent  to  the  summit  a  single  narrow  stairway  leads 
the  way.  The  windows  high  above  the  floor  prevent  any  inquisitive 
espionage.  Tiny  fireplaces,  at  either  end,  are  the  only  antidotes  for 
winter  cold.” 

“According  to  records  written  by  the  Squire’s  great-nephew  ‘the 
Castle’  was  built  in  1800  by  Benjamin  Bosworth.  It  was  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  and  General  Store  for  25  or  30  years,  Groceries,  Dry  Goods,  Drugs, 
and  Liquors  of  all  kinds  (No  Grape  Juice!).  In  1813  the  southeast  cel¬ 
lar  was  filled  with  barrels  and  casks  full  of  liquors.  The  main  cellar 
was  full  of  barrels  of  salt  beef,  pork,  and  lard.  It  was  the  largest  stock 
of  goods  in  eastern  Connecticut.  One  Vini  Goodell,  a  cooper  by  trade, 
made  the  barrels  and  casks  for  the  store.  He  also  framed  the  house, 
and  laid  the  sills  by  the  North  Star.  It  was  exactly  41  ft.  sq.”  This 
same  Vini  Goodell  IN  HIS  SPARE  MOMENTS  did  all  the  panelling 
and  fine  woodcarving  found  in  the  entrance  hall  and  many  rooms,  even 
around  the  outside  of  the  house.  In  the  southeast  room,  or  “parlor”, 
this  carving  is  particularly  noted  for  its  excellent  proportions  and 
suitable  designs  and  is  much  admired  by  architects  and  interior  decora¬ 
tors. 

The  fireplaces  are  an  interesting  feature  of  the  house.  Of  the 
original  thirteen  only  two  have  been  removed,  the  remaining  eleven 
are  all  usable.  Above  the  one  in  the  entrance  hall  there  is  a  Toddy 
Closet  and,  as  was  customary,  the  one  in  the  kitchen  extends  to  a 
Dutch  Oven,  in  the  cellar  there  was  a  great  Soap  Kettle. 

The  FLASHING  around  the  “little  house  on  top”  was  made  of 
white  birch  bark — in  perfectly  good  condition  in  1928. 

The  Palladian  Windows  over  the  east  and  south  doors  add  a  touch 
of  dignity  to  the  house.  Transoms  over  inside  doors  serve  to  lighten 
the  interior. 

Hand  wrought  nails,  cranes,  foot  scrapers,  hand  hewn  pegs, 
planks,  beams,  are  all  original  parts.  Most  of  the  latches  were  removed 
by  souvenir  hunters  (or  too  ardent  antique  hunters)  during  the  few 
years  the  house  was  abandoned. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  —  in  spite  of  the  aforementioned 
liquor  stored  in  the  cellar  —  Squire  Bosworth  became  an  ardent 
Teetotaler.  When  the  original  church  was  moved  down  from  the  hill 
to  the  street  below  the  Squire  let  the  church  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  all  one  winter  rather  than  give  in  to  the  movers  who  were  strik¬ 
ing  for  more  RUM.  Perhaps  the  first  STRIKE  staged  in  Eastford. 
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SQUIRE  BOSWORTH’S  CASTLE 


He  settled  the  strike  by  importing  movers  from  Pomfret  in  the 
Spring. 

The  Arbor  Vitae  trees  at  the  front  door  “the  finest  in  Connecticut” 
(State  Forester)  were  set  out  by  Mrs.  Dorsett  a  niece  in  1862.  * 

The  house  was  sold  to  the  present  owner  in  1897.  No  essential 
feature  has  been  changed. 

*  After  Divine  Service  and  before  starting  Old  Dobbin  on  the 
homeward  stretch  it  was  customary  for  the  host  of  the  “Castle”  to 
serve  doughnuts  to  the  congregation  under  the  shade  of  these 
trees  each  Sabbath. 
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BUILDINGS 


At  the  junction  of  the  Old  Boston  Turnpike  and  the  Rhode  Island- 
Hartford  Turnpike,  (Route  44)  there  stood  a  simple  dwelling  once  oc¬ 
cupied  bj*  Andrew  Lamphier.  (Walter  Howletts'  new  house  stands  on 
this  location  today.) 

The  first  telegraph  line  constructed  in  the  town  passed  by  this 
house,  which  was  made  a  testing  station  for  the  wires.  Mr.  Lamphier 
and  others  who  succeeded  him,  received  and  transmitted  messages. 

The  first  news  of  some  of  the  early  battles  of  the  Civil  War  thus 
reached  us.  Here  the  sad  message  of  the  death  in  battle  of  Eastford’s 
greatest  son  Gen.  Lyon,  was  received  by  the  unprofessional  operator, 
and  by  him  quickly  spread  through  the  country  side,  making  that  early 
August  day  in  1861,  a  time  never  to  be  forgotten;  and  it  also  conveyed 
other  messages  to  anxious  hearts  of  the  sickness,  wounding  or  death  of 
men  in  the  Army. 


OUR  TURNPIKE  ROADS 

When  our  transportation  over  Turnpikes  was  at  its  height  we 
find  a  Hostelry  or  Inn  on  three  of  the  four  roads. 

On  the  Rhode  Island-Hartford  Turnpike,  incorporated  in  1800,  the 
Tavern  was  located  in  Phoenix ville  and  was  known  as  the  Chapman 
Inn.  It  later  became  famous  as  S.  A.  Wheaton's  General  Store,  being 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1926. 

The  Old  Boston  and  Hartford  Turnpike  was  the  best  known  and 
most  widely  used.  It  was  incorporated  in  1797,  accepted  by  the  town  in 
1850  when  toll  charges  were  discontinued,  and  thrown  up  in  1885. 
No  Inn  was  located  in  this  town  on  this  road. 

The  house  owned  by  Mr.  Darwin  Lewis  of  North  Ashford  was  the 
tavern  for  the  Somers  Turnpike.  The  original  house  was  built  in  the 
early  1700’s.  An  early  deed  mentions  it  as  the  “Mansion  House  with 
an  eighteen  foot  room”  which  was  the  name  usually  used  to  designate 
the  two  story  house  from  the  usual  one  story  house  of  those  days. 

The  Old  Keach  Hotel  so  called,  an  Inn  of  thirty-seven  rooms  and 
at  one  time  having  a  barn  to  accommodate  75  horses,  still  stands.  This 
served  patrons  of  the  Central  Turnpike.  It  is  equipped  with  a  large 
dance  hall  and  a  dining  room  on  the  second  floor.  Many  and  hilarous 
were  the  dances  and  suppers  held  in  this  Inn,  accompanied  by  “free- 
for-all’s”  until  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  Central  and  the  Rhode  Island-Hartford  Turnpikes  developed 
into  our  roads  of  the  present  day,  as  did  part  of  the  Boston  Turnpike. 
The  Somers  Turnpike  which  came  into  town  from  Woodstock  Hill  was 
discontinued  in  the  1870’s. 
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THE  CARPENTER  HOUSE 


The  house  which  boasts  this  beautiful  entrance  with  its  wealth  of 
windows,  was  built  in  1806  by  Capt.  John  Sumner.  It  is  said  that  while 
traveling  in  Virginia,  Capt.  Sumner  had  seen  a  home  which  so  captured 
his  imagination  that  he  secured  the  plans  and  returned  to  Connecticut 
to  build  one  like  it.  Here  he  lived  until  the  year  before  his  death, 
when  he  sold  the  house  to  Asa  Bosworth  (1830)  from  whom  it  was 
purchased  in  1837  by  Russell  Randall. 


THE  CARPENTER  HOUSE 

Russell  Randall  left  the  property  to  his  wife,  Maria,  and  son,  Ed¬ 
ward  Randall.  The  Randalls  were  apparently  a  fun-loving  clan  for 
they  were  noted  for  their  kitchen  dances  and  the  old  house  must  have 
resounded  with  merriment  on  these  occasions. 

The  house  was  next  acquired  by  Wm.  Bradway  (1872)  who  sold 
it  to  David  and  Harriet  Carpenter  in  1881.  They  spent  the  remainder 
of  their  days  here  and  passed  it  on  to  their  son,  Orlo.  Here  tragedy 
entered  the  history  of  the  house  for  Orlo  Carpenter  was  killed  in  the 
collapse  of  the  nearby  barn  in  the  hurricane  of  1938.  It  is  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  his  two  sons,  Newton  and  Harold  Carpenter,  and 
sheltered  under  its  tall  old  trees,  it  is  still  as  beautiful  as  it  must  have 
appeared  to  its  first  owner  and  builder,  fresh  with  his  memory  of  its 
original  in  Virginia. 

Harold  D.  Carpenter. 
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EASTFORD’S  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 


Program 

SATURDAY— JUNE  7,  1947 

8:50  a.m.  Eastfords  Vignette— Courtesy  of  G.  Fox—  Morning  Watch 

Station  WTIC 

10:30  a.m.  Parade  John  Tatem  —  Alfred  Warren  Co-chairmen 

Marshal  Kenneth  P.  Bosworth 

Color  Guard  Benson-Flugal  Post-Ill 

Stafford  High  School  Band  Donald  E.  Abbie,  Director 

Official  Car 
Organizations 

Modes  of  Travel  1847  —  1947 

Windham  Street  School  Band  of  Willimantic  Hermon  Berkert,  Dir. 
Floats 
Horribles 

12  Noon  —  Lunch  Period 

Band  Concert  Stafford  High  School  Band 

2:00  p.m.  —  Program  Edith  WT.  Smith,  Chairman 

Guests  seated  in  front  of  Town  Hall 

Invocation  Rev.  George  H.  Reese,  Pastor  of  the  Cong’l.  Church 

Welcome  Lewin  Newth,  First  Selectman 

Address  Frances  Redick,  Sec.  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 

Eighth  Grade  Graduation 

Graduates:  William  Benz,  Richard  Tyler,  Allan  Walker 

Essay  —  Our  School 

Eastford  Board  of  Education  —  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Warren  Chairman 
Mrs.  Edith  W.  Smith  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Buell 

Superintendent  of  Rural  Education  James  W.  Frost 

Miss  Ruth  Gamble,  Elementary  Supervisor 

Teachers:  Primary,  Beatrice  L.  Buell;  Grammar,  Eleanor  K.  Lewis 

Nurse  —  Sara  M.  Kenyon 
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Pupils: 


8 — William  Benz 
Richard  Tyler 
Allan  Walker 

7 — Barbara  Buell 
Jane  Goodhall 
Patricia  Ward 
Charles  Warren 

6 — Warren  Day 
Lorraine  French 
Betty  Newth 
Harry  Ratasep 

5 — Nancy  Aurilio 
Marilyn  Buell 
Donald  Walker 

4 — Frank  Aurilio 
Jacque  Bellerive 
Julianna  Broden 
Russell  Colburn 
George  Gilgranson 
Janet  Skewes 
Jacquelyn  Ward 


3 — Janice  Chandler 
Albert  Goodhall 
Linda  Grube 
Howard  Newth 
Carol  Tripp 

2 — Lois  G'ilbranson 
Bruce  Kosa 
Joseph  Meier 
Margaret  Tatem 

1 — John  Buell 
Charles  French 
Louise  Hummell 
Patricia  King 
Nancy  Lewis 
Charles  Meier 
Carol  Shippee 
Roger  Tripp 
Roger  Ward 


PAGEANT 

Scene  1. — Woodward  &  Allen  Store  Phoenixville,  Time  June  7,  1847 

Characters: 

MR.  WOODWARD,  aged  Storekeeper . Mr.  William  Downing 

MR.  ALFRED  POTTER,  owner  of  Foundry . Mr.  Royal  G.  Clemens 

MR.  NELSON  WILSON,  a  customer  in  store . Mr.  John  H.  Smith 

MR.  JOSEPH  DORSETT,  young  man  trading . Mr.  Stewart  Tatem 

MISS  SALLY  SNOW,  dashing  young  lady . Mrs.  Norman  Green 

MR.  JAMES  LYON,  a  signer  of  the  Petition . Mr.  Archa  S.  Walker 

MR.  JOSEPH  LATHAM,  prominent  man  in  Town, 

Part  taken  by  his  great-grandson,  Mr.  William  Henry  Latham 

Scene  2 — Time  1849 

SIMEON  A.  WHEATON,  new  proprietor,  in  Phoenixville 

Mr.  Harold  D.  Carpenter 
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MRS.  MINERVA  FITTS,  the  mother . Mrs.  Herbert  Merrill 

Her  children: 

Harry  Ratasep,  George  Gilbronsen,  Betty  Newth,  Russell  Colburn, 
Frank  Aurilio,  Nancy  Aurilio,  Joseph  Meier,  Howard  Newth,  Lois 
Gilbronsen,  Patricia  King,  Carol  Shippee,  David  Merrill,  James 
Latham. 


Time  1861 

WILLIAM  WILCOX,  a  runner  bringing  news  of 


Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon’s  Death  Mr.  Irving  Andert 

SOLOIST . Mr.  Charles  Downing 

Scene  3 — Isaac  Warren  Store,  Eastford  Center — Time  1888 

ISAAC  WARREN,  Proprietor,  part  taken  by  his  great-grandson 

Mr.  Alfred  Warren 

CHARLES  WARREN,  his  son  . Mr.  Walter  Reese 

TIMOTHY  WALKER,  a  farmer . Mr.  William  S.  Warren 

MR.  JAMES  M.  KEITH,  owner  of  mill . Mr.  J.  Hemy  Day 

CLARK  BARROWS,  a  tanner . Mr.  Robert  Froehlich 

DR.  E.  K.  ROBBINS . Mr.  Charles  W.  Clark 

GILBERT  WHITMAN,  the  Village  Jester . Mr.  William  Spink 

MRS.  NELSON  CLARK,  of  Phoenixville . Mrs.  Harvey  Colburn 

MISS  LILLIAN  MOWREY,  her  friend . Miss  Carolyn  Piecyk 

MRS.  SYLVESTER  WHEATON,  a  born  Lady . Mrs.  Albert  Buell 

HER  GRANDSON,  Levi . Roger  Ward 

s<c  s): 

PROMINENT  MEN,  Eastford . Miss  Lillian  Vaida 


Other  Children  taking  part  in  the  program: 

Jacques  Bellerieve,  Jacqueline  Ward,  Julian  Broden,  Linda  Grube, 
Albert  Goodhall,  Janet  Skewes,  Bruce  Kosa,  Margaret  Tatem, 
Nancy  Lewis,  Louise  Hummell,  Charles  Meier,  Charles  French, 
John  Buell,  Roger  Tripp,  Carol  Tripp. 

4:00—6:00  P.  M.  EXHIBITS 

Miss  Susan  Van  Wert,  Chairman 

The  following  private  homes  of  Eastford  residents  will  be  open  to 
the  public  Saturday  afternoon,  June  7  from  4  to  6  and  June  8  from 
3  to  6  o’clock. 

MRS  HOWARD  BLACK’S  house  —  interesting  woodwork  — 
collections  of  old  china  and  nineteenth  century  glass  —  antique  furni¬ 
ture  —  building  across  the  street  was  long  ago  the  Coffin  and  Casket 
factory. 
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MISS  MARIE  GURNEE’S  residence  —  formerly  used  as  the  par¬ 
sonage  —  attractive  old  furniture  —  exhibit  of  quilts  —  spring  garden. 

MR.  E.  GRANT  TROWBRIDGE’S  home  —  long  known  as  The 
Castle  —  unusual  hand  carved  woodwork  —  Masonic  temple  on  top 
of  the  house  —  period  furniture. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  FRANKLIN  WETHERELL’S  home  —  one  of  the 
oldest  houses  in  Eastford  —  1751  —  huge  stone  fireplace  containing  a 
hiding  place  up  the  chimney  —  good  panelling. 

MISS  ETHEL  GARDNER’S  guest  house  —  the  so-called  Johnson 
house  —  unrestored  interior  —  secret  staircase  —  exhibit  of  maps, 
pictures,  fireplace  and  kitchen  equipment  —  other  relics. 

MR.  EGBERT  GRIFFIN’S  old  house  in  the  Pilshire  district  — 
attractively  restored  —  furnished  with  antiques. 

MRS.  WALLACE  GOODHALL’S  house  in  North  Ashford  —  ex¬ 
hibit  of  shawls,  bedspreads,  parasols,  pewter  and  other  antiques. 

MR.  ELLERY  BARTLETT’S  blacksmith  shop  with  forge .  and 
original  equipment  still  in  use,  also  old  tannery  vats. 

Those  wishing  to  be  personally  conducted  on  a  tour  to  the  more 
distant  of  these  houses  may  apply  for  a  guide  or  information  at  the 
Centennial  Headquarters  Booth. 


6:00  P.  M.  COMMUNITY  SUPPER 

John  Smith,  Master  of  Ceremonies 

8:00—9:00  P.  M.— A  SINGING  SCHOOL  OF  YE  OLDEN  TIME 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Buell,  Chairman 

Characters: 

Squire  Bellingham  (musical  director)  Kenneth  Walker,  Dame 
Plunkett  (the  teacher)  Mrs.  Herbert  Buell,  Julius  Caesar  (colored 
servant)  Richard  Merrill. 

Pianist,  Mrs.  Ralph  Bunnell 

Pupils  of  the  School: 


Miss  Joan  Aurilio 
Mr.  Robert  Beaverson 
Mrs.  Charles  Buell 
Mrs.  Harold  Carpenter 
Mrs.  Ellsworth  Day 
Mrs.  Henry  Day 
Mrs.  Ruth  Goodhall 
Mrs.  Wm.  Harris 
Miss  Grace  Jobes 
Mrs.  Herman  Marcy 
Mrs.  Herbert  Merrill 
Mrs.  Ralph  Rhoades 
Miss  Jennie  Shishko 
Miss  Patricia  Szymanski 
Mrs.  John  Tatem 


Mrs.  Stuart  Tatem 
Miss  Dorothy  Trepal 
Mrs.  Sumner  Warren 
Frank  Aurilio 
Franklyn  Buell 
Darwin  Clark 
George  Erickson 
Herman  Marcy 
Richard  Merrill 
Walter  Reese 
Stuart  Tatem 
Richard  Tyler 
Kaye  Vaughhn 
George  Voorhis 
Frank  Witter 
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9:00  P.  M.  —  YE  OLD-FASHIONED  DANCE 

Mrs.  Annabelle  Kraus,  Chairman 


Set  I  — Chorus  Jig 
Set  II  — Money  Musk 

Prompter,  Herold  W.  Barrett 


Music,  Frank  Austin,  Violin;  Cora  Clemens,  Accompanist 


Dance  Couples: 

Percy  Mattocks 
Henry  Lawton 
Archa  Walker 
Cyril  Paine 
Edward  Green 
Charles  Clark 
Harvey  Colbun 


Hetty  Hallquest 
Ethel  Green 
Elsie  Thornton 
Isabelle  Paine 
Lola  Holgerson 
Hazel  Currier 
Hazel  Sherman 


9:30  P.  M.  —  COMMUNITY  DANCE 

Music  by  The  Barn  Stormers 


❖  *  * 


SUNDAY  PROGRAM 


11:00  A.  M.  Union  Service  at  Congregational  Church 

Address  by  Dr.  William  S.  Terrell,  Executive  Secretary  of  Connecticut 

Baptist  Convention 

(A  detailed  program  will  be  printed  in  the  Church  Calendar) 

3:00-5:00  P.  M— EXHIBITS  OPEN 
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EASTFORD 


1711-1847 

Let  me  start  the  story  of  Eastford  without  delving  too  far  into  the 
past.  Sufficient  it  is  to  say  that  the  Warwick  Grant  and  a  charter  from 
King  Charles  II  gave  the  early  colonists  permission  to  settle  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Land  was  purchased  indirectly  from  the  Indians. 

At  the  dawn  of  Windham  County’s  history,  Uncas  had  been  given 
this  territory,  the  Wabbaquasset  country,  by  the  General  Court,  as  a 
reward  for  his  help  and  faithfulness  to  the  whites  during  the  Pequot 
war.  He  in  turn  divided  the  land  between  his  two  sons;  Josuah  and 
Owaneco.  Owaneco  had  the  land  west  of  the  Quinebaug  River. 


EASTFORD  VILLAGE 


Owaneco  was  adjudged  incompetant  by  the  New  London  Court  in 
1684,  and  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Major  Fitch,  who  im¬ 
mediately  offered  his  land  for  sale  and  settlement. 

Then  evidently  followed  a  period  of  confusion  in  land  transactions 
for  in  May  1706  the  General  Court  granted  Solomon  Stoddard  by  a 
Quit  claim  title  10,000  acres  of  land  in  Ashford  while  Major  Fitch  sold 
James  Corbin  of  Woodstock  21,400  acres. 

Ashford  history  really  starts  in  1620  with  the  advent  of  the  Old 
Connecticut  Path  which  crossed  our  town  between  the  North  Ashford 
and  Eastford  villages  at  the  southern  edge  of  Crystal  Lake.  While  the 
Path  did  not  develop  into  a  wagon  road,  it  served  for  years  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  bridle  path  between  Boston  and  Hartford. 

This  region  must  have  been  rough  and  unattractive  for  it  was  not 
until  1711  that  any  private  purchase  of  land  was  recorded,  although 
the  General  Court  had  laid  out  “a  township  eight  miles  square,  adjourn¬ 
ing  Woodstock,  Mansfield  and  Christall  Pond”  in  1710  and  had  named 
it  Ashford. 

In  April,  1711,  John  Perry  of  Marlborough,  a  post  rider  over  the 
Old  Trail  for  a  number  of  years,  purchased  350  acres  near  the  present 
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site  of  Eastford  village.  In  the  same  year,  five  families  bought  land  on 
the  Still  River  in  Phoenix ville.  North  Ashford  seems  to  have  been 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Bigelow  River  residents. 

Town  privileges  were  granted  Ashford,  in  1714,  by  the  General 
Court.  In  1715,  a  town  meeting  was  held,  officers  elected,  taxes  levied, 
space  for  a  church  reserved,  a  spot  selected  for  a  cemetery,  permission 
given  to  build  a  town  and  a  tavern  keeper  appointed. 

Land  sold  for  three  pounds  per  hundred  acres.  Plots  were  of  uni¬ 
form  size  and  shape,  and  were  alloted  to  the  owners  by  drawing. 

In  1719,  the  town  had  grown  to  such  size  as  to  necessitate  having 
an  East  and  West  Section,  with  a  town  officer  in  each  section. 

By  1734  the  East  District  had  its  own  school  teacher  and  in  1739 
its  own  school. 

In  October  1777  Benjamin  Sumner  and  others  living  in  the  easterly 
part  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  Society  of  Ashford  “presented  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  the  opinion  that  they  were  able  to  support  the  gospel  in  two 
societies  and  desired  that  two  be  formed,  the  dividing  line  to  be  the 
Bigelow  River  to  the  land  of  Samuel  Snow.”  The  General  Court  re¬ 
solved  that  a  district  ecclesiastical  society  be  constituted  and  called 
EASTFORD. 

The  next  fifty  years  saw  the  center  of  population  of  Eastford  shift¬ 
ing  from  the  Bigelow  River  section  to  the  Still  River  area.  By  1825  the 
villages  of  Eastford  and  Phoenixville  were  humming  with  diversified 
industries.  With  the  increase  in  population  and  industry  came  an  in¬ 
crease  in  capital  and  wealth  and  a  feeling  of  independence.  The  de¬ 
sire  to  manage  their  own  town  affairs  began  to  formulate  in  the  minds 
of  business  men  and  farmers.  By  1847,  this  desire  crystallized  into 
action  and  application  was  made  to  the  General  Assembly,  for  the 
authority  to  establish  a  town,  separated  from  Ashford. 

During  the  May  session,  the  General  Assembly  granted  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  incorporation  to  Eastford.  This  Resolution  was  signed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Clark  Bifsel  on  June  7,  1847. 

Accompanying  this  Resolution  were  directions  as  to  procedure,  “A 
town  meeting  shall  be  called,  place  of  meeting  to  be  the  Old  Methodist 
Church  —  in  the  Sibley  District,  —  the  third  Monday  in  June;  James 
Lyon,  or  in  his  absence,  Joseph  Latham  shall  be  the  moderator;  seven 
jurymen  shall  be  elected;  the  town  will  belong  to  the  Ashford  Probate 
District,  and  the  14th  Senatorial  District.” 

These  instructions  were  followed,  James  Lyon  served  as  Modera¬ 
tor  and  the  meeting  was  called  at  nine  o’clock. 

And  so  Eastford  grew  to  maturity:  reared  by  the  nuturing  hands 
and  stable  minds  of  sturdy  Ashford,  she  was  now  ready  to  reach  for¬ 
ward  with  youthful  enthusiasm  and  high  hopes  toward  the  future. 

ELEANOR  K.  LEWIS. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE 
TOWN  MEETINGS— 1847-1900 


Apr.  1848 — Joseph  Keyes  elected  to  attend  General  Assembly  in 
New  Haven. 

Oct.  1848 — Town  meeting  held  in  the  basement  of  the  New  Meth¬ 
odist  Church.  Voted  to  have  selectmen  procure  site  and  erect  a  pound 
as  nearly  central  as  convenient.  Voted — 5c  on  $1.00  tax  for  ordinary 
expenses.  4c  on  $1.00  tax  for  highway  and  bridges. 

Nov.  1848 — Selectmen  instructed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  town  house. 

Aug.  1849 — Selectmen  instructed  to  draw  an  order  for  $100.  for 
hiring  a  competent  surveyor  to  obtain  best  route  for  railroad  from 
Willimantic  to  the  Massachusetts  line  thru  Mansfield,  Chaplin,  East- 
ford,  Woodstock  and  Thompson,  a  charter  having  already  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  General  Assembly. 

1800 — The  town  was  divided  into  15  highway  districts. 

1854 — Highways  surveyors  paid  10c  an  hour  to  able  bodied  men 
for  working  on  highways. 

1856 — Voted  to  hold  all  meetings  alternately  in  S.  A.  Wheaton's 
Hall  and  Zachariah  Allen’s  Hall  for  one  year. 

1860 — To  prevent  spread  of  pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle  in 
North  Brookfield,  voted  to  raise  a  Vigilance  Committee  of  26  to  prevent 
any  neat  cattle  from  being  driven  into  Eastford.  First  mention  of  a  mill 
tax. 

Aug.  21  1861 — A  Special  Committee  of  five  to  draft  resolutions 
commemorative  of  Gen.  Lyon  were:  Capt.  Jonathan  Skinner,  Rev. 
Chas.  Chamberlain,  Jos.  Latham,  Major  Dorsett,  Hollis  Snow. 

Oct.  1861 — Voted  to  send  bill  to  Connecticut  Legislature  for  funer¬ 
al  expenses  of  Gen.  Lyon. 

July  1862 — Voted  that  the  town  pay  $75.  for  each  and  every  Vol¬ 
unteer  who  shall  enlist  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  and  be  ac¬ 
cepted  on  or  before  August  12 — (not  to  exceed  8). 

Aug.  1862 — The  selectment  filled  draft  quota  for  the  government 
call  as  soon  as  received. 

July  1863 — Voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  $300  to  those  who  should  go 
into  U.  S.  service  to  fill  draft,  or,  to  those  persons  who  should  pay  a 
substitute.  Ballot  —  70  yes  —  13  no. 

Oct.  1863 — Committee  of  five  to  confer  with  Chaplin  and  Ashford 
in  regards  to  the  survey  of  the  Midland  R.  R.,  so  called. 

Nov.  1864 — Voted  that  the  War  Committee  secure  13  substitutes  at 
reasonable  rates.  Anyone  could  hand  in  sealed  proposals  and  when 
substitutes  were  procured,  the  proposals  were  opened  and  the  13 
highest  proposals  were  entitled  to  the  substitutes. 

April  1866 — Evidently  more  trouble  over  meeting  place. — That 
year  town  meetings  were  held  twice  in  the  school  house.  Then  finally 
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north  half  of  Methodist  Church  was  rented  for  $15,  they  to  furnish 
stove  and  wood. 

1871 —  Voted  that  highway  surveyors  pay  15  cents  an  hour  for  a 
full  man's  labor  and  proportionate  amount  for  boys. 

1872 —  Voted  Tax  Collector  shall  be  in  North  Ashford,  Eastford 
and  Phoenixville,  one  day  at  each  place. 

1873 —  Selectmen  recommend  to  County  Committee  names  of 
suitable  person  who  had  applied  for  liquor  license. 

1874—  Voted  to  procure  fire  proof  safe  for  Probate  and  Town 
Records. 

1875 —  Vote  on  License  to  sell  liquor.  Yes  91  —  No  100. 

1878 —  Ordered  old  sign  posts  removed  from  churchs.  Represen¬ 
tatives  to  General  Assembly  still  spoken  of  as  “agents”. 

1879 —  Town  meeting  met  at  chapel. 

1895 — Appointed  Committee  to  consider  gift  of  cannon  by  War 
Department. 

E.  K.  L. 
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NORTH  ASHFORD  VILLAGE 

Eastford  moved  into  the  Twentieth  Century  with  a  conservatism 
and  caution  characteristic  of  the  typical  Connecticut  Yankee  of  whom 
is  has  been  said:  “Put  him  on  a  bare  rock  and  he  will  make  a  living  off 
of  it”.  Even  in  the  skeleton  of  facts  as  recorded  in  the  Town  Records, 
there  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  prudence  and  sagacity.  Literally  the 
Town  Meetings  are  primarily  concerned  with  appropriations  for  roads, 
library  and  schools.  But  now  and  then  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  picture 
behind  it  all.  There  was  the  problem  of  snow  removal  in  1905:  Voted 
“that  Eleven  Hundred  Dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  repairs  of  road 
and  the  removal  of  snow  and  that  no  person  shall  remove  snow  from 
the  roads  with  the  idea  of  asking  pay  from  the  Town  without  consent 
of  the  Selectmen”.  And  there  is  the  case  of  Patrick  Caffery’s  horse  for 
“damages  .  .  .  caused  by  a  defect  in  the  highway”:  “Voted  to  leave  the 
claim  of  Patrick  Caffery  for  damages  to  horse  with  the  Selectmen  for 
adjustment  if  they  cannot  agree  with  Cafferj7  on  damages  then  each 
are  to  chose  one  man  then  if  no  agreement  is  reach  a  third  man  is  to  be 
chosen  of  the  three  chosen  the  decision  of  two  of  them  is  to  be  final”. 

Again  in  1908  it  was  suggested  that  the  Town  do  away  with  the 
old  system  of  school  visitors  from  the  so-called  School  Committee  and 
turn  the  management  of  the  school  system  over  to  a  School  Board. 
Obviously  it  was  a  “new-fangled  idea”:  “Voted  that  the  Dist.  Commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Town  be  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  management  of 
schools  in  towns  where  they  are  controlled  by  a  School  Board  and  re¬ 
port  at  next  Annual  Town  Meeting  if  plan  is  advisable  for  Eastford.” 
But  the  fears  of  the  fathers  were  laid  to  rest  and  a  School  Board  was 
accepted  and  we  still  have  one  to  this  day. 
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The  Town  roads  were  the  major  headache  for  the  officials.  Since 
it  had  not  been  possible  to  persuade  a  railroad  to  connect  the  town 
with  other  areas,  the  problem  was  to  get  to  the  railroad.  This  was  by 
way  of  the  road  through  “the  Ashford  woods”,  from  Phoenixville  to 
Abington  where  was  located  the  nearest  Railroad  Station.  The  “new 
law  of  1907  for  State  aid”  was  the  final  solution  for  it  made  possible 
the  State  Roads.  At  the  Town  Meeting  of  Oct.  4,  1909,  a  special  tax  of 
9  mills  on  the  list  of  1909  was  laid  “to  pay  town  share  of  building  New 
State  road  Phoenixville  to  Abington”.  By  1912,  a  State  Road  from 
Phoenixville  to  Chaplin  was  under  consideration  and  in  1915  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  solicit  funds  to  connect  Phoenixville  with 
Eastford  Village.  As  time  went  on,  State  Roads  linked  the  Town  in  all 
directions  and  with  the  continued  State  aid  to  Town  Roads  and  the 
slogan  “Get  the  farmer  out  of  the  mud”,  it  is  now  possible  to  ride 
throughout  the  three  villages  in  comfort.  The  automobile  probably 
hastened  the  era  but  the  first  link  with  Abington  was  a  result  of  the 
need  of  business  men  to  get  their  products  to  a  railroad  shipping  point. 


EASTFORD  VILLAGE 


The  First  World  War  aroused  the  same  enthusiasm  locally  as  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  “Eastford  exceeded  her  Liberty  Loan  quota  in 
every  instance  as  also  in  the  drive  for  the  Red  Cross  and  other  war 
relief  work  funds.  Special  interest  was  manifested  in  the  Armenian 
Relief  Fund.  The  women  went  into  gardening  and  canning  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  Town  Service  flag  held  nineteen  stars  nearly  all  of 
whom  saw  service  in  France”. 

Expenses  went  up  as  time  went  on.  Looking  back  from  the  “high 
cost  of  living”  of  1947,  we  are  amazed  at  the  amounts  of  appropriations. 
The  Library  was  run  on  as  little  as  $20  or  $25  a  year.  The  Tax  Collec¬ 
tor’s  first  raise  was  from  $15  to  $20.  In  1920  it  was  “voted  to  pay  the 
selectmen  50c  per  hour  for  actual  time  spent  at  the  monthly  meetings” 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Board  is  listed  at  $20  per  year  for  his 
services.  By  1922  the  expenses  of  the  schools  had  risen  from  around 
$1,200  to  $4,000.  Road  scrapers  were  an  advance  when  first  purchased 
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and  after  the  disasterous  fires  of  1918,  a  chemical  fire  apparatus  was 
approved  in  1919  as  a  necessary  expenditure.  This  was  a  forerunner 
of  the  present  Volunteer  Fire  Department  with  its  more  modern  equip¬ 
ment  and  plans  underway  even  now  for  a  modern  fire  house. 

Automobiles  and  trucks  had  made  the  town  accessible  to  the  out¬ 
side  world.  Crystal  Pond  became  Crystal  Lake  and  a  vacation  spot 
during  the  summer  months.  Some  summer  visitors  became  permanent 

residents  as  the  vears  went  on. 

%/ 

In  1928  the  old  Methodist  church  building  was  acquired  as  a  Town 
Hall  with  office  room  for  the  Town  Clerk  and,  eventually,  a  room  for 
the  Town  Library.  In  1934  a  committee's  report  on  a  Soldier's  Memo¬ 
rial  was  accepted  and  the  result  is  the  bronze  tablets  on  the  stone  block 
which  was  brought  from  the  site  of  General  Lyon's  birthplace  and  now 
stands  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall. 

A  present  day  committee  is  considering  a  memorial  to  the  boys 
who  served  in  World  War  II  which  again  stirred  the  town  to  patriotic 
endeavors.  Bond  and  Red  Cross  drives  which  “went  over  the  top’', 
First  Aid  classes,  organized  defense  with  sirens  and  “blackouts’’  made 
this  war  more  real  than  its  predecessor. 

Of  especial  satisfaction  to  all  Eastford’s  citizens  was  the  final  pay¬ 
ing  off  of  the  Town  Debt  which  was  accomplished  in  1944  after  being 
in  existance  since  the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  Released  from  this  obli¬ 
gation,  we  can  look  forward  to  a  new  goal.  A  fund  has  been  esta¬ 
blished  for  the  erection  of  a  modern  school  building  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  also  house  the  Library. 

At  the  Town  Meeting  held  on  Oct.  7,  1946,  the  minutes  record 
“The  matter  of  exercise  to  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  Town  of  Eastford  in  May  1947  was  discussed.  It  was 
voted  that  Mrs.  M.  D.  Lewis  be  appointed  chairman  and  select  the 
committee  of  seven”.  To  the  three  villages,  Phoenixville,  Eastford  and 
North  Ashford,  of  the  Town  of  Eastford,  we  offer  congratulations  on 
their  Centennial  Year  of  1947. 

CATHERINE  T.  FRENCH. 
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JOHN  PERRY 


John  Perry,  the  “Post’’,  seems  to  have  been  a  special  messenger 
for  Governor  Andros  and  John  Allyn  in  1687.  His  fidelity  to  his  em¬ 
ployers  is  mentioned  as  outstanding.  He  rode  the  Boston  to  Hartford 
post  once  a  month  in  the  winter  and  once  in  three  weeks  in  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

Eventually  he  purchased  land  in  Eastford  and  became  her  first 
settler.  He  continued  to  render  able  assistance  to  colonial  Connecticut 
as  a  surveyer,  arbitrator,  and  locator  of  church  sites  receiving  these 
assignments  from  the  General  Court. 

In  1777,  the  General  Assembly  confirmed  John  Perry  to  be  Captain 
of  the  company  or  trainband  in  the  town  of  Ashford,  and  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  accordingly. 

He  was  a  Deputy  from  Ashford  to  the  General  Assembly  each 
Spring  and  Fall  Session  from  1732-1735. 

Our  first  settler  died  in  1746  and  his  burial  place  is  marked  with 
a  simple  gray  stone  near  the  entrance  of  the  “Old  Cemetery.” 

Recent  research  has  definitely  established  his  home  site  to  have 
been  on  the  Hartford  or  Country  road  a  little  south  of  the  house  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Florence  W.  Latham  and  is  indicated  in  the 
description  of  this  highway  as  relaid  out  by  a  committee  in  1734  of 
which  John  Perry  was  a  member.  In  this  description  the  road  extends 
easterly  from  Bigelow  bridge  to  Captain  Perry’s  house  thence  north 
in  his  lane  by  the  house  of  John  Perry,  Jr. 


FROM  WINDHAM  COUNTY  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY  1861 


Acres  of  improved  land 

9671 

Acres  of  unimproved  land 

3395 

Cash  value  of  farms 

$230,850 

Number  of  horses 

155 

cows 

385 

oxen 

222 

sheep 

453 

swine 

259 

Value  of  livestock 

$65,386 

Bushels  of  wheat 

35 

rye 

474 

corn 

7360 

oats 

7055 

potatoes 

8575 

buckwheat 

2145 

Orchard  produce 

$750 

butter 

27290  pounds 

cheese 

7675  pounds 

hay 

1972  tons 
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A  CENSUS  OF  EASTFORD 


Property 


Date 

Population 

Valuation 

1860 

1.006 

265,573 

1870 

984 

265,047 

1880 

855 

235,913 

1890 

561 

186,333 

1900 

523 

155,984 

1910 

513 

186,163 

1920 

496 

245,899 

1930 

529 

396,889 

1940 

496 

612,100 

1947,  area  18,269  acres,  Indebtedness — None;  Rate  of  taxation,  20 
Mills;  Valuation  of  propetty  $612,929. 


PHYSICIANS  WHO  HAVE  RESIDED  IN  EASTFORD 

1852  John  F.  Simmons,  M.D. 

1858  David  B.  Dean,  M.D. 

Elisha  K.  Robbins,  M.D. 

1865  T.  O.  Bennett,  M.D. 

1872  Lewis  Williams,  M.D. 

1873  I.  L.  Bradley,  M.D. 

1892  H.  H.  Converse,  M.D. 

1935  Edwin  H.  Basden,  M.D. 


INDIAN  ROCK 

A  mile  east  of  Eastford  village  there  is  a  dancing  little  brook 
crossing  the  road  to  join  the  Bungay  River.  A  short  distance  up  this 
stream,  and  in  a  spot  densely  shaded  with  hemlocks  and  birches,  there 
is  a  covelike  formation  topped  by  a  projecting  stone  known  as  In¬ 
dian  Rock.  It  is  in  a  steep  declivity  of  the  rugged  hillside,  and  tradi¬ 
tion  tells  us  that  once  the  place  was  an  Indian  camping  site.  There 
are  evidences  still  to  be  seen  of  a  primitive  fireplace  and  other  signs 
of  human  habitation,  which  reminds  us  of  the  time  when  only  the 
children  of  the  forest  dwelt  in  the  region  of  what  is  now  the  rural 
township  of  Eastford. 
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EASTFORD  PART  IN  THE  WARS 


During  the  last  hundred  years,  the  United  State  of  America,  hav¬ 
ing  become  embroiled  in  a  Civil  War  to  assure  the  people  of  this 
country  the  right  to  “Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, ”  also 
successfully  fought  three  other  wars  to  maintain  these  freedoms  and 
the  “American  way  of  life”  for  posterity. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  for  these  four  major  wars  Eastford  would 
be  called  upon  to  contribute  men,  money,  time  and  effort;  to  sacrifice 
even  as  the  country  sacrificed,  and  to  measure  up  even  as  the  country 
measured  up.  This  she  did,  and  did  most  magnificently. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  since  this  book  is  to  be  an  official  record, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  that  apparently  no  complete  and  authentic 
information  is  available  of  the  names  of  those  Eastford  men  who  served 
in  the  Civil  War  of  1861-65,  or  of  those  who  served  in  the  Spanish 
American  War  of  1898.  That  there  were  many  Eastford  Veterans  of 
these  two  wars,  we  know.  Town  records  speak  of  General  Nathaniel 
Lyon  and  89  comrades  of  the  Civil  War.  That  they,  and  the  town’s 
people,  made  the  same  sacrifices  that  were  made  in  the  Two  World 
Wars,  we  are  fully  aware.  No  doubt  these  veterans  could,  and  did,  tell 
of  the  same  gruelling  marches,  the  same  everlasting  mud,  the  same 
kind  of  hunger,  the  same  bloodshed  and  injury,  that  are  told  of  today 
by  newer  and  younger  veterans.  And  so  to  these  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  of  the  Spanish  American  War,  we,  without  being  able  to 
name  names,  pay  our  humble  respects  for  their  courage  and  gallantry, 
and  for  their  devotion  to  the  call  of  duty. 

In  1917  Eastford’s  men  again  answered  the  Call  to  Arms  when  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  I.  The  war  was  not  a  long  one,  but  as 
any  other,  made  the  same  well  known  demands  upon  our  men.  Our 
War  Memorial  indicates  that  19  Eastford  men  served  their  country 
during  this  war,  and  for  their  valiant  service,  we  salute  the  following 
named  men  of  World  War  I. 

Charles  P.  Barrington 
Clifford  S.  Bowen 
Donald  Collins 
Clarence  Dew 
Clifford  French 
George  Glawso 
Howard  Glawso 
John  Glawso 
Ralph  D.  Green 
Emner  W.  Howlett 

World  War  II,  1941-5,  differed  from  other  wars  only  in  being  more 
modern.  It  too  demanded  men,  money,  toil  and  sacrifice.  Eastford 
men  served  on  the  sea,  in  the  air,  and  in  all  branches  of  the  ground 
forces.  They  served  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  in  the  lonesome  fastness 
of  Attu,  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  Asiatic  Pacific,  in  tropical  jungles,  in  the 
“D”  Day  landings  in  France,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  in  the  libera- 


James  P.  Jackson 
Alexander  Kaletchitz 
John  Kaletchitz 
Merrill  R.  Keith 
Lt.  Oliver  H.  Latham 
Edwin  C.  Lewis 
Henry  O.  May 
Stanley  S.  Svzmanski 
Henry  Vallient. 
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tion  of  the  Philippines,  and  in  the  assaults  of  the  Japanese  and  German 
strongholds  wherever  they  occured. 

One  life  was  lost  to  enemy  action  even  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  war — that  of  Ralph  French  who  became  a  casualty  when 
his  ship  was  sunk  by  German  Submarines  in  October  of  1941. 

The  Town’s  people  of  Eastford  take  this  opportunity  to  express  their 
appreciation  and  respect  for  the  courage  and  devotion  of  all  the  fol¬ 
lowing  named  men  in  answering  the  fourth  major  call  to  arms  in  100 
years: 

MM  2c  William  B.  Anderson  Jr. 

Cpl.  Irving  I.  Andert 
Ensign  Solomon  Andert 
Pvt.  David  Baker 
PhM2  Clement  S.  Barlow 
Cpl.  Herman  E.  Barlow 
Pvt.  Kenneth  E.  Bates 
T-5  Raymond  H.  Bates 
Pvt.  Edward  A.  Bellerieve 
GMlc  Lewis  Slater  Black 
T-5  Charles  S.  Bowen 
T-4  Spencer  L.  Bowen 
CM3c  Robert  G.  Buell 
Pvt.  Max  Robert  Bullerjahn 
Pvt.  Astrid  J.  Bunnell 
FC02c  Wayne  J.  Bunnell 
Pfc.  Alfred  J.  Carpenter 
S  Sgt.  Anthony  Chilkott 
Cpl.  Harvey  N.  Colburn 
Pfc.  Lester  Ellsworth  Day 
Pvt.  Stanley  Dominick 
FC3c  Charles  C.  Downing 
T-5  Frank  W.  Downing 
WO  Carl  Erickson 
Pfc.  Kenneth  Erickson 
T-5  Alexander  Fabion 
S  Sgt.  William  Floeting 
Pfc.  Milton  Kenneth  French 
CCS  Ralph  French 
Sgt.  John  H.  Goodhall 
MM3c  R.  Joseph  Green 
CM3c  Merton  Green 
George  Howlett 

Two  of  the  above,  James  MacFarlane  and  Joseph  King,  lost  their 
lives  while  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Several  men,  while  not  residents  of  Eastford,  are  Carried  on  the 
Eastford  Honor  Roll  as  follows: 

H.  B.  Cunningham  Paul  Sadler 

Kenneth  Kennedy  James  O.  Woods  Jr. 


Pvt.  Fred  King 
Sgt.  Joseph  King 
Pfc.  Clarence  LaFleur 
Cpl.  Wm.  Henry  Latham 
T-4  M.  Keith  Lewis 
Pvt.  Elmer  E.  Lyon 
Cox  James  MacFarlane 
Sgt.  Robert  A.  Merrill 
Albert  Mustis 
F.  Stanley  Naklicki 
T-5  Victor  Naklicki 
T-4  Reino  Nieminen 
Pvt.  Arthur  Newth 
Pvt.  Franklin  Penny 
T-5  Carroll  S.  Piecyk 
CPO  Frank  P.  Piecyk 
Lt.  Col.  Walter  Reese 
SM2c  Thomas  A.  Shea 
BM2c  William  Shisko 
Pfc.  Alexander  Smoolca 
Cpl.  Paul  Smoolca 
Pvt.  Francis  E.  Sumner 
Pvt.  Stewart  M.  Tatem 
Sic  Richard  W.  Tripp 
Sic  Charles  Vaida 
Lt.  Emil  Vaida 
Cpl.  James  Vaida 
Sgt.  Mitchell  Vaida 
Pvt.  Alex  S.  Voorhis 
Sic  Clifford  R.  Walker 
Pfc.  Walter  J.  Warchol 
Pfc.  George  Willis 
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And  the  following  are  now  residents  of  Eastford  but  do  not  appear 
on  the  Honor  Roll: 

Sgt.  Charles  J.  Sanga  Capt.  Franklin  Wetherell 

NA02c  Roland  Jack  Sanga 

Surely  common  sense  would  dictate  that  four  major  wars  in  100 
years  are  catastrophies  not  to  be  repeated  unless  all  other  means  of 
preserving  the  American  Freedoms,  and  maintaining  the  God  given 
dignity  of  free  men,  are  exhausted.  Should  such  be  the  case,  however, 
and  our  United  States  of  America  call  again  upon  Eastford — Eastford 
will  respond  as  before — Most  Magnificently. 


WALTER  REESE. 


COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  OF  GOODS— EASTFORD. 


100  Years  Ago 
Potatoes  per  Bushel 
Tobacco  per  Hand 
Tobacco  per  Paper 
Shovel 

Soap  per  Bar 
Lantern 
Nuts  per  Pound 
Black  Tea  per  Pound 
Nails  per  Pound 
Eggs  per  Dozen 
Beer  per  Bottle 
Molasses  per  Gallon 
Matches  3  Bunches 
Candj^  per  Pound 
Coffee  per  Pound 
Veal  per  Pound 
Codfish  per  Pound 
Overalls  per  Pair 
Shot  per  Pound 
Scythe  Snath 
Cheese  per  Pound 
Jack  Knife 
Butter  per  Pound 
Fish  Line 
Oats  per  Peck 
Cotton  Sheeting  per  Yard 


May  1,  1947. 


.50 

$2.25 

.03 

.12 

.02 

.10—15 

S1.00 

1.75 

.08 

.12— .15— .21 

.50 

2.25 

.10 

.49 

.45 

.90— $1.00 

.52 

.08  and  higher 

.12 

.62 

.04 

Not  sold  here 

.32 

1.40 

.02 

7 

.07 

1.25 

.09 

.45  .53 

.04 

.40— .60 

.04 

.51 

.58 

2.75—2.98 

.08 

Not  sold  here 

.92 

2.25 

.08 

.59— .69 

.23 

.75—1.25 

.15 

.65— .70 

.04 

.50 

.11 

.34 

.62 V2 

Not  sold  here 

EDITH  WHEATON  SMITH. 
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GENERAL  NATHANIEL  LYON 


Nathaniel  Lyon  was  born  in  Ashford,  in  what  is  now  Eastford. 
July  14,  1818  the  seventh  child  and  fourth  son  of  Amasa  and  Kezia 
Knowlton  Lyon,  and  was  blessed  with  a  worthy,  brave  and  patriotic 
ancestry.  His  grandfather,  Ephraim  Lyon  served  in  the  War  of  In¬ 
dependence,  afterwards  becoming  a  successful  farmer  and  lawyer  in 


GENERAL  NATHANIEL  LYON 


that  part  of  Ashford  that  is  now  Eastford.  The  father  of  Nathaniel 
Lyon  was  a  farmer  and  took  great  interest  in  politics  entering  zealous¬ 
ly,  in  the  contest  which  elected  Thomas  Jefferson  as  President.  In  the 
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maternal  line  of  Lyon  the  family  acted  a  conspicuous  and  highly  honor¬ 
able  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  we  can  picture  Nathaniel's 
parents  giving  him  daily  lessons  in  patriotism  and  the  value  of  liberty. 

Nathaniel  Lyon  attended  the  little  brown  school  near  his  home, 
several  of  the  teachers  who  instructed  him,  reported  he  gave  promise 
even  in  youth  of  success,  was  a  student  of  Mathematics,  and  was  in¬ 
terested  in  selecting  patriotic  essays  and  enjoyed  declaiming  them. 
Even  at  an  early  age  it  was  his  ambition  to  attend  West  Point.  After 
being  graduated  from  his  native  school,  he  attended  for  a  few-jnonths 
the  Academy  at  Brooklyn,  Conn.  A  story  is  told  when  Lyon  first  went 
to  the  Academy  several  of  the  older  students  being  of  boisterous 
natures  were  given  to  initiate  new  comers,  by  practical  jokes,  into  the 
mysteries  of  student  life  at  the  Academy.  Previous  to  this  time  Lyon 
who  was  kind  and  considerate,  had  spurned  whatever  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cruelty  and  was  averse  to  quarrelling  or  taking  part  in 
rude  demonstrations,  and  these  students  believed  him  the  type  to 
hector  and  they  began  in  earnest.  For  a  day  or  two  Lyon  apparently 
did  not  notice  the  annoyances  of  these  bullies,  finally  however  they 
ventured  beyond  the  point  where  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and 
soon  two  or  three  of  his  annoyers  found  themselves  prostrate  with  a 
pair  of  fists  jdgprously  at  work  in  the  proximity  of  their  bodies.  It  is 
needless  to  say  thaFfurther  efforts  to  annoy  Lyon  were  dispensed  with 
\and  they  in  return  treated  him  as  he  had  previously  treated  them  with 
courtesy.  Lyon  possessed  physical  strength  and  agility  and  he  de¬ 
manded  and  received  respect  from  those  with  whom  he  associated. 

General  Holt  then  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  third  district 
of  Connecticut  procured  appointment  for  young  Lyon  as  a  cadet  at 
West  Point  and  he  entered  the  Military  Academy  in  the  autumn  of 
1837.  He  was  distrustful  of  his  own  abilities  but  determined  to  utilize 
the  opportunities  presented  and  make  the  most  of  his  talents,  ever 
faithful  to  whatever  task  was  before  him.  Lyon  was  graduated  at  West 
Point,  June  30,  1841,  and  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant,  in  the 
Second  Regiment  of  Infantry,  July  1,  1841.  Lyon  returned  home  for 
the  rest  of  the-summer,  but  in  November  of  that  year  he  returned  to 
his  Regiment  which  was  engaged  in  the  war  against  the  Seminole  In¬ 
dians  in  Florida.  He  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  was 
promoted  to  a  First  Lieutenant  while  on  a  march  to  Mexico,  and  com¬ 
manded  his  company  throughout  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  the  early 
months  of  1861,  Lyon  was  promoted  a  Captain  in  the  regular  Army. 

The  State  Government  of  Missouri  was  for  Secession,  the  people 
by  a  large  majority  were  supporters  of  the  Union,  and  soon  Missouri 
was  plunged  into  Civil  War  of  its  own.  In  April  1861  Lyon  was  sent 
to  St.  Louis  to  have  entire  charge  of  the  arsenal,  arms  and  stores.  On 
the  17th  of  May  1861,  he  was  appointed  as  Brigadier  General. 

The  battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek  was  a  crucial  point  in  the  Missouri 
Campaign.  During  the  engagement  Lyon  was  wounded,  his  friends 
urged  him  to  withdraw  and  have  his  wounds  attended  to,  but  he  turn¬ 
ed  a  deaf  ear  to  their  appeal,  even  though  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood. 
After  his  horse  had  been  shot  from  under  him,  he  mounted  another 
waving  his  hat  to  rally  his  troops  to  victory,  at  that  time  he  was  again 
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shot  through  the  breast  expiring  almost  instantly,  August  10,  1861. 
Thus  fell  the  brave  General  Nathaniel  Lyon,  the  first  General  killed 
on  the  Union  Side  in  the  Civil  War. 

News  of  General  Nathaniel  Lyon's  death  reached  Eastford  by 
telegraph  being  received  in  the  ‘Telegraph  House’  which  stood  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  west  from  the  Bigelow  river  on  the  road  to  Ashford. 
Daniel  Knowlton  Esq.  of  New  York  City,  a  cousin  of  the  deceased 
telegraphed  General  Freemont  requesting  him  to  have  General  Lyon’s 
body  secured  in  a  sealed  coffin,  that  his  remains  might  be  brought  East. 
John  B.  Hasler,  of  Webster,  Mass,  brother-in-law  of  General  Lyon 
joined  Mr.  Knowlton  and  they  started  for  Missouri,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  to  its  native  home  the  General's  body.  It  had  been  Lyon's 
request  that  he  be  buried  beside  his  father  and  mother  in  Phoenixville. 

On  the  route  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri  to  Connecticut,  throngs  of 
people  gathered  at  every  village  and  city  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  in 
several  large  cities,  the  body  lay  in  State  surrounded  with  all  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Honors  of  General  Lyon’s  rank.  From  Hartford,  Connecticut 
accompanied  by  several  companies  and  a  large  number  of  citizens,  the 
special  train  conveyed  the  remains  to  Willimantic,  and  from  there  to 
Eastford,  sixteen  miles  distant.  The  corpse  was  deposited  in  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church  in  charge  of  the  City  Guard  o'f  Hartford,  while 
strangers  found  entertainment  in  the  hospitable  homes  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  for  the  night.  The  next  day,  Thursday,  September  5,  1861,  com¬ 
mencing  at  10  a.m.  the  last  funeral  rites  were  performed  over  the  body 
of  General  Lyon.  Upon  the  coffin  were  placed  the  hat  which  he  had 
waved  in  railing  his  troops  on  the  fields  of  Wilson’s  Creek,  and  the 
sword  which  had  become  scarred  and  weather  beaten  from  the  long 
hard  service  of  its  owner.  Flowers  were  strewn  upon  the  lid  of  the 
casket  and  the  banner  which  he  had  so  devotedly  followed,  was 
gracefully  thrown  over  the  head  of  the  sleeping  warrior.  In  front  of 
the  church,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  a  temporary  platform  had  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  speakers  and  distinguished 
guests,  with  benches  near  by  for  the  relatives. 

Rev.  Mr.  Williams  former  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
offered  an  impressive  prayer.  Hon.  Elisha  Carpenter,  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  of  Connecticut,  a  native  of  Eastford,  delivered  an 
elaborate  historical  address,  Hon.  Galusha  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  also 
a  native  of  Eastford,  Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives, 
in  lengthy  oration  eloquently  enforced  the  lessons  of  the  hour.  There 
were  other  speeches  by  Gov.  Buckingham  of  Connecticut;  Gov.  Spra¬ 
gue,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  many  others.  It  was  estimated  15,000  people 
attended  the  funeral.  At  4  p.m.  the  body  was  borne  to  its  final  resting 
place,  the  final  report  of  minute  guns  announced  the  approach  of  the 
procession  to  Phoenixville.  The  hearse  was  drawn  by  four  magnificent 
black  horses,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Service  was  read  by  Rev.  C.  C. 
Adams;~Maj.  Conant  and  Capt  Edgar,  of  the  St.  Louis  escort,  partially 
filled  the^grave,  and  the  City  Guard  of  Hartford,  fired  three  volleys 
over  the  grave,  while  the  band  performed  a  dirge. 

The  monument  over  the  grave  of  General  Lyon  is  a  pretty  marble 
shaft  which  including  the  base  stands  12  feet  high.  On  the  face  to- 
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GENERAL  NATHANIEL  LYON’S  MONUMENT 


ward  the  street  or  east,  is  cut  an  equestrian  figure  of  General  Lyon, 
and  a  shield,  and  on  the  top  is  a  dove  in  the  act  of  taking  flight.  The 
inscription  on  the  north  is  as  follows: — Born  July  14,  1818;  Killed  in 
the  Battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek,  August  10,  1861.  On  the  east  face  is  the 
name;  General  Nathaniel  Lyon,  U.  S.  A.,  and  on  the  base  the  word 
“Lyon”.  The  south  face  contains  the  battles  in  which  General  Lyon 
was  engaged  in  the  Mexican  War,  as  follows;  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo, 
Contreras,  Cherubusco,  Molino  Del  Ray,  Chapultepec,  City  of  Mexico. 

On  the  west  face  are  the  engagements  in  which  he  took  part, 
aside  from  Wilson’s  Creek,  during  the  Civil  War,  as  follows:  Capture 
of  Camp  Jackson,  May  10, 1861;  Boonsville,  June  16,  1861,;  Dug  Springs 
August  1,  1861. 

In  1907  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  appointed  three  com¬ 
missioners,  for  the  purpose  of  expending  the  sum  of  $500,  for  “the 
care,  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  burial  place  and  monument 
of  General  Nathaniel  Lyon  in  the  Town  of  Eastford.”  On  inspection  of 
the  place,  the  commission  found  the  Lyon  lot  very  small,  being  only  12 
by  24  feet,  and  this  lot  was  entirely  occupied  by  graves,  members  of 
the  Lyon  family,  the  monument  of  the  General  being  in  the  extreme 
northwest  corner  of  the  lot  directly  over  his  grave.  The  lot  was  en¬ 
closed  by  a  chain  fence  supported  bjT  six  heavy  stone  posts.  This  chain 
had  been  placed  around  the  lot  by  the  General  himself.  Also  lying  in 
a  mass  of  weeds  on  the  west  side  of  the  lot  were  three  cannon,  also  at 
the  east  and  south  of  the  lot  was  a  grove  of  pine  trees,  varying  in  size 
from  one  foot  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  the  ground  covered  with  pine 
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needles,  also  the  shade  from  these  trees  precluding  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  a  grass  lawn. 

The  commission  first  held  a  conference  with  the  Phoenixville 
Cemetery  Association  and  with  such  relatives  as  could  be  reached. 
There  was  sufficient  available  ground  surrounding  the  small  Lyon  lot, 
some  of  which  had  been  used  for  the  burial  of  the  late  members  of  the 
family,  which  if  added  to  the  Lyon  lot  would  make  a  lot  about  38  feet 
square  and  thus  bring  General  Lyon’s  monument  practically  in  the 
center  of  the  enlarged  lot.  An  agreement  was  finally  reached  permit¬ 
ting  the  commission  to  take  the  land.  The  relatives  somewhat  reluct- 
ently  gave  their  consent  for  the  removal  of  the  family  head  and  foot 
stones,  nearly  all  varying  in  size,  material  and  construction,  the  com¬ 
mission  to  substitute  in  their  places  granite  grave  markers,  all  of  the 
same  pattern  and  size,  and  to  bear  on  the  top  the  name  and  years  of 
the  birth  and  death  of  the  person  buried.  The  Cemetery  Association 
agreed  to  have  the  pine  grove  removed  and  to  assist  in  enlarging  the 
lot.  The  commission  carried  out  the  plan  in  accordance  with  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Nearly  the  entire  cemetery  is  on  a  side  hill  and  especially  the 
part  where  the  General  is  buried,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  build  a  bank  wall  to  make  the  larger  lot  presentable.  This  wall 
was  built  with  a  cobblestone  face  laid  in  cement,  the  top  of  the  wall 
being  built  in  parapet  form  with  the  same  material.  The  three  cannon 
were  placed  one  each  at  the  northeast  and  southeast  corners  of  the  lot 
set  in  the  ground  with  the  muzzle  down,  the  third  cannon  was  mounted 
on  a  native  boulder  directly  in  front  of  the  General  Lyon  monument 
with  the  muzzle  slightly  elevated  and  pointed  to  the  east. 

The  site  of  the  birthplace  of  General  Nathaniel  Lyon  about  two 
miles  from  the  Phoenixville  Cemeterj^  is  now  part  of  the  Natchaug 
State  Forest,  and  this  site  as  well  as  the  General  Lyon  lot  at  the  ceme¬ 
tery  is  now  excellently  cared  for  by  Connecticut  Park  commission,  the 
grass  on  the  lawn  of  the  lot  regularly  mowed,  the  growing  shrubs  kept 
trimmed  and  neat.  This  service  is  at  least  recognition  by  his  native 
State  of  Connecticut  for  the  distinguished  service  rendered  his  Country 
by  General  Nathaniel  Lyon. 

EDITH  WHEATON  SMITH. 


DREAM  IN  SEPTEMBER 

Dream  in  September:  this  is  summer  still! 
Green-yellow  grass,  late  flowers  in  full  bloom 
And  crickets  voices,  though  they  be  too  shrill 
And  lack  the  comfort  of  the  June  bee’s  “zoom’'. 

The  sun  is  melting-warm  at  bright  mid-day — 

It  bathes  the  blue  cat  kneeling  on  the  floor 
With  scents  of  fattened  mice  which  she  must  slay 
And  fruits  we  have  not  had  a  year  or  more. 

Yet  waning  hours  dispel  what  we  desire, 

Our  shoulders  feel  a  chill  of  something  lost, 

We  draw  a  chair  to  hearth  and  light  the  fire 
And  cover  up  the  melons  for  the  frost. 

Catherine  T.  French. 
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CENTER  SCHOOL 


CENTER  SCHOOL 

One  hundred  years  ago  Eastford  had  eight  schools  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  395  pupils.  Today,  53  pupils  (Elementary  and  High)  are 
enumerated.  This  school  building  is  nearby  100  years  old.  It  has  been 
of  real  service  to  the  village,  the  upper  room  having  been  used  as  a 
hall,  for  town  meetings,  for  church  meetings,  a  library;  and  for  a 
dancing  school  before  being  remodeled  for  the  use  of  the  Grammar 
School. 

Its  usefulness  completed,  plans  are  developing  for  a  new  con¬ 
solidated  school  in  the  near  future. 


There  was  a  Griggs  family  on  the  “Morton”  farm  with  16  children. 
They  attended  church  at  North  Ashford.  The  mother  and  the  younger 
children  rode  on  the  horses’  back  while  the  rest  walked. 

MR.  BUELL 

*  *  * 

During  the  War  of  1812  the  rumble  of  the  cannon  could  be  heard 
in  Eastford.  It  was  known  that  one  of  the  Preston  boys  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Trumbull.  After  the  battle,  another  brother,  Reuben  was  sent 
by  his  mother  on  a  horse  to  see  if  his  brother  was  safe. 
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BIGELOW  RIVER  INDUSTRIES — 100  YEARS  AGO 


The  district  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Eastford  is  known  as  the 
Axe  Factory  District.  No  records  have  been  found  that  definitely  state 
this  fact,  but  it  seems  likely  that  it  derived  its  name  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation:  “Capt.  Jairus  Chapman  manufactured  high  grade 
scythes,  broad  axes,  axes  and  hatchets  in  the  west  part  of  the  town. 
He  eventually  sold  out  and  moved  into  Eastford  village”. 

Coming  down  the  Bigelow  River,  we  find  ruins  of  a  dam  and  a 
well  defined  sluiceway  north  of  the  bridge  on  the  Eastford  and  West- 
ford  road.  Here  a  saw  mill  was  operated  75  years  ago  by  John  Chism, 
owner,  who  had  bought  it  from  Buck  and  Dean.  The  saw  mill  had  the 
two-saw  set-up.  One  above  the  other,  which  could  saw  the  larger  logs. 

Continuing  down  the  river  to  the  foot  of  Clifford  Walker’s  hill,  we 
may  see  the  ruins  of  a  dam  and  a  mill  stone.  Here  excellent  power  was 
Nfurnished  for  a  silk  mill,  as  well  as  a  carding  mill  and  clothier’s  works. 
Eliezer  Snow  did  a  thriving  business  when  the  housewife  spun  and 
wove  cloth  at  home  and  sent  it  to  be  “dreased”  at  the  clothing  works. 
Later,  Mansfield  Sly  did  a  good  business  with  his  saw  and  grist  mill  at 
this  place.  Old  timers  remember  the  Asa  Cheney  Mill  here,  which  was 
ia  saw  mill  and  much  custom  sawing  was  done.  The  building  burned 
about  fifty  years  ago. 

Leaving  Bigelow  River,  on  Branch  Brook,  100  years  ago  Ira 
Morse  had  a  saw  mill  on  the  present  Yale  Forestry  land.  This  mill 
was  in  use  until  the  dam  was  destroyed  during  the  Hurricane  in  1938. 
South  of  this  mill  on  the  Branch  Brook  was  the  “up-and-down”  saw 
mill  of  Neuman  Walker,  Preston  and  Marcy.  This  rotted  down  and 
fifty  years  ago  H.  B.  Buell  rebuilt  a  saw  mill  here.  This  dam  went 
out  in  the  Hurricane. 

Now  we  reach  the  mills  that  stood  near  the  bridge  on  Route  44. 
On  the  west  bank  was  the  Snow  Grist  Mill.  On  the  east  bank  below 
the  present  bridge  was  the  Clothespin  Mill  of  George  Walker,  who 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Pelletier.  He  used  it  as  a  cider  and  grist  mill.  This  is 
now  the  Fabian  property.  The  Snow  property  belongs  to  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 


INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  VILLAGE  OF  EASTFORD 

We  find  the  ruins  of  a  dam  near  the  entrance  of  the  Still  River 
into  Eastford  from  Woodstock.  For  years  this  dam  held  back  the 
waters  of  a  large  “New  Dam  Pond”.  In  the  late  1700’s  Daniel  Allen 
had  a  “fulling”  mill  here.  And  here  in  1850  was  the  Skinner  and  Hewitt 
mattress  factory.  This  was  a  two  story  stone  building  35’  x  80’.  It 
burned  in  1850  and  was  not  rebuilt. 

A  number  of  rods  below  this  mill  another  smaller  dam  created  the 
“Carder”.  A  sluice  way  from  the  Carder  furnished  power  in  the  very 
early  times  for  the  Mumford  woolen  factory  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
the  Stockinet  Company.  Arnold  Bros,  finally  came  into  possession  of 
this  property  and  after  building  an  addition,  made  carts  and  wagon 
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wheels  and  carriages.  This  building  has  been  superceded  by  the 
modern  Tatem  Manufacturing  Co.  “We  Handle  the  World/’ 

North  of  the  School  house  and  on  the  brook  flowing  from  Chil- 
kott's  swamp  land  into  the  Carder  is  the  ruins  of  a  dam  which  was  the 
site  of  a  saw  mill.  Interesting  descriptions  of  flowage  rights  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  old  deeds. 

Below  the  Arnold  Bros.  Mill  on  the  road  going  east  from  the 
center,  Capt.  Jonathan  Skinner  in  1837  built  a  cotton  factory — two 
floors  above  the  basement  and  known  as  the  “White  Mill”.  Cassimeres 
and  jeans  were  manufactured.  After  the  death  of  Capt.  Skinner  this 
mill  passed  into  the  hands  of  Merriel  and  James  Keith  and  was  used  as 
a  cotton  mill,  as  was  the  carding  and  spinning  and  manufacturing  of 
woolen  yarn  during  the  Civil  War.  This  work  was  gradually  abandon¬ 
ed  and  picker  sticks  and  chisel  handles  were  made.  The  mill  burned 
in  1918  and  was  replaced  by  a  one  story  structure  now  owned  by 
Oliver  Bowen  and  used  for  cars  storage  space. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  blacksmith  shop  of  Mr. 
Chapman  and  his  son  Zenas.  This  was  equipped  with  a  big  trip  ham¬ 
mer  for  heavy  forging.  The  shop  later  became  a  grist  mill. 

Other  Village  Industries 

Dec.  Joseph  Barrows  operated  a  tannery  on  the  property  now 
owned  by  Ellery  Barrett. 

Warren  Whitney  and  son,  Lorenzo,  had  a  carriage  shop  on  the 
triangular  common  south  of  the  school  house.  They  also  made  washing 
machines.  This  shop  was  discontinued  in  the  early  1900’s. 

A  large  boot  and  shoe  shop,  which  employed  a  large  number  of 
hands  both  in  the  factory  and  in  private  homes  where  bindings  were 
sewed  on  the  shoes,  was  headed  by  Hiram  Burnham.  Under  this 
factory  flowed  a  channel  of  water  which  was  obtained  by  digging  a 
ditch  from  the  Still  River  near  the  bridge  (Arnold  Bros.  Mill).  It  re¬ 
entered  the  river  at  the  “White  Mill”  pond.  The  boot  shop  building 
also  boasted  a  variety  store  and  the  Bank  of  Eastford.  When  it  burned, 
with  a  large  store  of  shoes,  the  business  was  never  resumed.  The  Bank 
ceased  to  function,  and  from  this  time  several  businesses  gradually  be¬ 
gan  to  lose  their  prosperity. 

A  description  of  the  Eastford  Creamery  in  the  late  1800’s  may  be 
read  elsewhere  in  this  book. 

Andrew  Buss  had  his  furniture  shop  in  the  center  and  some  of  the 
“highboys”  he  made  are  still  in  the  village. 

For  fifty  years  the  carriage  and  blacksmith  shop  of  Wm.  E.  Cheney 
did  a  prosperous  business.  In  the  late  1800’s  he  added  an  undertaker's 
office  and  kept  coffins  with  a  hearse  for  the  convenience  of  the  town’s 
people.  This  property  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Howard  Black,  Sr.  At¬ 
tachments  on  the  ceiling  in  the  east  wing  of  the  house  would  indicate 
that  the  carriage  shop  was  located  there.  The  coffin  sign  which  was 
over  the  old  shed  door  may  still  be  seen  on  the  building  across  the  road. 

In  1861  mention  is  made  of  these  names:  Ezra  Arnold,  Boots  and 
Shoes;  Darius  Chapin,  Blacksmith;  George  Dorsett,  Store  and  Hotel. 
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MILLS  ON  THE  STILL  RIVER — PHOENIXVILLE 


Four  dams  in  Phoenixville  furnished  power  for  factories.  The 
mill  at  the  north  end  of  the  village  (1st  dam)  was  the  last  one  to  be 
built.  In  1880,  M.  F.  and  James  E.  Latham  built  a  twine  mill  here.  It 
was  30  feet  by  50  feet  with  two  floors  above  the  basement  where  they 
poured  ten  feet  of  water  on  a  forty  inch  Leffel  wheel.  This  mill  later 
became  a  carpet  factory.  It  was  bought  by  E.  Grant  Trowbridge  in  1921 
and  as  the  dam  had  gone  out  and  the  building  was  in  poor  condition 
was  torn  down  in  1926.  Mr.  Trowbridge  has  preserved  the  bell  which 
hung  in  the  belfry. 

At  the  second  dam  (on  Route  44)  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
stood  a  cotton  mill  built  in  1812  by  the  Spragues.  It  was  taken  over  by 
the  Phoenixville  Manufacturing  Company  and  used  as  a  carding 
machine  factory.  Twine  and  cotton  batting  were  manufactured  here, 
in  1847,  as  were  woolen  stockings.  This  particular  property,  without 
mill  standing,  eventually  passed  into  the  hands  of  Squire  Latham 
where  it  remained  for  two  generations.  Within  the  last  month  it  has 
been  purchased  by  Alex  Fabian. 

At  the  third  dam,  still  standing,  stands  the  only  reminder  of  our 
industries  100  years  ago.  This  old  stone  mill  was  built  in  1831  by  the 
Phoenixville  Manufacturing  Company.  A  history  of  this  mill  is  pub¬ 
lished  elsewhere  in  this  book. 

On  the  fourth  and  last  dam  was  Burnham’s  Silk  Mill  —  (opposite 
the  cemetery).  This  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  Alfred  Potter, 
who  used  the  building  for  a  saw  mill,  grist  mill,  blacksmith  shop  and 
iron  foundry.  Stoves  and  plow  castings  were  made  here.  Remains  of 
the  dam  may  be  seen,  but  the  mill  disappeared  long  ago. 

Another  interesting  mill  was  built  on  Haven's  Brook,  which  flows 
through  Haven’s  Ledges  and  eventually  into  Still  River.  It  was  the 
water-power  shop  of  John  Work  Trowbridge.  Here  was  a  real  artisan. 
His  creative  hands  made  wood  working  articles,  machines  of  all  types, 
musical  instruments  and  guns.  1830-1860. 

Other  industries  associated  with  this  thriving  little  village  was  a 
milliner’s  shop  and  numerous  blacksmith  shops  and  grist  mills.  In 
the  early  1900  ’s  the  grist  mill  of  Monroe  Latham  and  Son  was  in  great 
demand  and  use.  The  property  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Victoria  Szy- 
manski  who  operates  a  successful  Chevrolet  Sales  and  Service  Garage. 


EASTFORD  INDUSTRIES— The  Present 

As  we  write  of  industries  in  Eastford  in  the  Spring  of  1947,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  factor  of  the  “war  years”  which 
greatly  affected  the  volume  of  business  in  some  fields  and  restricted  it 
in  others.  Also,  the  war  may  be  said  to  have  given  impetus  to  some 
and  to  have  encouraged  investments  in  others. 

For  a  time  the  trend  was  for  populations  to  move  into  the  cities 
where  jobs  were  more  plentiful  and  wages  higher.  The  war  changed 
this.  Transportation  was  made  available  for  the  so-called  “war  work¬ 
ers”  so  that  they  might  continue  to  live  in  rural  areas  and  take  posi- 
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tions  in  factories  making  war  materials.  Shortages  of  housing  facili¬ 
ties  also  pushed  folk  back  to  the  old  farms  and  less  crowded  districts 
and  naturally  began  to  build  up  the  local  population.  Commuting  to 
one's  job  continues,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
the  advantages  of  a  “home  in  the  country’'  seem  to  be  having  a  lasting 
effect  for  new  homes  are  being  built  in  Eastford  and  young  people  are 
settling  here  rather  than  look  for  the  supposed  advantages  of  a  city 
apartment. 

With  this  background  in  mind,  we  look  at  the  list  of  businesses 
located  in  the  town  and  directly  or  indirectly  benefiting  from  this 
period.  They  are  as  follows:  dairies,  fruit  growers,  poultry  farms, 
lumbering,  grain,  stores,  hotel,  summer  camps,  contracting  and  build¬ 
ing,  insurance,  guns,  ammunition  and  accessories,  garages,  auto  body 
repair,  antiques,  handle  manufacturing,  sale  of  sand,  gravel  and  fire 
wood  and  photography.  The  Connecticut  Yankee  is  versatile  and 
adaptible  and  the  list  proves  that  Eastford’s  citizens  possess  these 
qualities. 

We  have  talked  with  some  of  our  business  men  in  order  to  break 
the  list  down  into  some  appreciable  facts.  Mr.  William  S.  Warren  of 
Mill  Bridge  Farm,  estimates  that  the  total  output  of  milk  from  large 
and  small  farms  in  this  community  would  average  about  2,600  quarts 
per  day.  He  also  states  that  in  his  grain  business,  they  handle  500  tons 
a  month.  The  garages  in  town,  in  an  average  year,  sell  between  200 
and  300  automobiles  and  trucks  aside  from  the  sale  of  farm  machinery. 
Mr.  Buell  of  Hillcrest  Farm  where  the  well-known  Buell  Orchards  are 
located,  tells  us  that  in  a  peak  year  they  have  sold  11,000  bushels  of 
apples  and  in  a  “poor”  year  hampered  by  frosts  and  other  climatic 
changes,  6,000  bushels.  They  also  raise  turkeys  and  sell  an  average  of 
1,400  of  these  big  birds  in  a  year.  The  handle  mill  consumes  two  million 
feet  of  hickory  dimension  stock  per  year  at  its  Eastford  branch  and 
turns  out  500,000  picker  sticks,  approximately  600,000  axe,  pick,  sledge 
and  hammer  handles  and  750,000  hammer  handles  of  all  other  types  in 
a  current  year. 

Although  not  all  the  industries  which  we  listed  can  be  discussed  in 
this  detail  because  their  volume  of  business  has  not  been  ascertained, 
all  are  of  importance  and  represent  the  life  blood  of  a  thriving  com¬ 
munity.  Three  stores  handle  general  merchandise  of  all  kinds  from 
meats  and  groceries  to  hardware  and  electrical  appliances.  The  poultry 
farms  do  a  large  business  in  the  sale  of  eggs,  chickens  and  fowls. 
Trepal  and  Sanga,  Contractors,  are  more  than  busy  with  building  and 
repair,  not  only  locally  but  in  surrounding  communities.  The  General 
Lyon  Inn  is  famous  for  its  fine  foods  and  old  time  hospitality.  We  need 
only  to  turn  the  pages  of  this  book  to  appreciate  the  work  of  our  photo¬ 
grapher. 

On  our  100th  birthday,  we  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  years 
ahead.  A  business  which  is  small  today  may  be  the  grandparent  of  a 
large  investment  in  the  future.  The  young  man  with  ambition  and 
determination  now  may  be  the  patriarch  of  another  generation,  advis¬ 
ing  his  grandchildren,  “Now,  when  I  went  into  business  in  Eastford  . .  .” 
— and  he  will  no  doubt  be  quoted  at  our  200th  anniversary. 
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THE  TATEM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TATEM  MFG.  CO. 

In  the  year  1836  James  B.  Tatem  was  born  in  Phoenix,  R.  I.  He 
moved  with  his  family  to  Ashford,  Conn,  in  1846.  When  he  was  16 
years  old  his  father  died  making  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  school. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  shoe  making,  and  with  that,  supported  his 
family.  In  1860  he  moved  to  Woodstock  where  he  carried  on  as  a  shoe 
maker. 

In  1866  he  took  up  a  new  trade,  handle  making.  Two  years  later, 
in  1868,  he  rented  a  factory  in  Woodstock  Valley  and  began  a  wood 
turning  business,  making  in  addition  to  handles  such  articles  as  car¬ 
riage  poles  and  whipple-trees.  This  business  prospered  sufficiently 
well  and  made  possible  the  erection  of  his  own  factory.  In  1884  he 
took  in  his  son  John  Melvin  Tatem  as  a  co-partner,  and  the  business 
was  then  known  as  J.  B.  Tatem  and  Son.  John  M.  Tatem  was  born  in 
Woodstock  January,  1860.  After  acquiring  what  formal  education  was 
offered  in  the  district  schools  he  worked  into  the  business,  and  at  the 
age  of  24  became  a  partner  in  the  firm. 

Three  years  after  James  Tatem  and  John  Tatem  formed  a  partner¬ 
ship  their  mill  in  Woodstock  burned.  It  was  at  this  time,  in  1887,  that 
they  purchased  the  buildings  of  the  Arnold  Bros.  Co.  in  Eastford.  This 
mill  was  located  on  the  same  site  where  the  present  factory  of  the 
Tatem  Mfg.  Co.  now  stands.  Ten  years  later,  in  1897,  John  M.  Tatem, 
the  son,  bought  out  his  father’s  interest  in  the  Eastford  plant  and  car¬ 
ried  on  the  business  until  1910.  By  this  time  the  business  was  produc¬ 
ing  hammer  handles,  sledge  handles,  and  pick  handles  in  addition  to 
the  axe  handles  previously  manufactured.  They  had  also  begun  the 
manufacture  of  picker  sticks,  a  textile  loom  part.  The  factory  was,  at 
that  time,  the  largest  industry  in  the  village. 

In  the  year  1899  Charles  and  Carlton,  the  two  oldest  sons  of  John 
Tatem,  began  working  in  the  factory.  In  1905,  Harry,  the  youngest 
son,  started  working  in  the  business.  In  1906  the  business  was  requir- 
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ing  such  a  large  quantity  of  hickory,  oak,  and  ash  timber  that  the  two 
youngest  sons,  Carlton  and  Harry,  were  sent  to  manage  a  branch  plant 
in  Windham,  Conn.  This  plant  was  operating  until  1918. 

In  1910  John  M.  Tatem  formed  a  partnership  with  his  three  sons, 
and  the  business  which  had  been  known  by  the  name  John  M.  Tatem 
then  became  the  J.  M.  Tatem  Handle  Co.  Again  disaster  fell  upon  this 
business  when  fire  destroyed  the  plant  in  Eastford  in  1910.  The  Tatems 
at  once  rebuilt  their  plant  on  the  same  site  and  continued  to  manu¬ 
facture  their  products.  3y  1926  it  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
to  secure  the  proper  quality  and  quantity  of  material,  which  this  ex¬ 
panding  business  was  requiring,  from  native  timber.  Consequently, 
the  partners  of  the  J.  M.  Tatem  Handle  Co.  organized  The  N.  C.  Hic¬ 
kory  Mfg.  Co.,  a  corporation  in  Reidsville,  N.  C.  to  supply  dimension 
hickory  and  axe,  pick,  and  sledge  handles  for  the  parent  plant  in  East- 
ford,  Conn.  Unable  to  secure  a  satisfactory  manager  for  the  N.  C. 
plant,  Mr.  J.  Carlton  Tatem,  in  1927,  went  to  Reidsville,  N.  C.  to  operate 
the  dimension  mill. 

In  1929  the  J.  M.  Tatem  Handle  Co.,  Eastford  plant,  was  again 
burned  to  the  ground.  Still  undefeated,  the  Tatems  rebuilt  what  is  the 
basic  part  of  the  present  plant. 

In  1935  John  Melvin  Tatem,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  pas¬ 
sed  away  leaving  his  three  sons  to  carry  on  the  business,  which  by  this 
time  was  supplying  a  world  wide  market.  Also  in  1935  John  MacNeil 
Tatem,  son  of  Harry  Tatem,  and  Kenneth  W.  Walker,  both  members 
of  the  present  firm,  were  working  steadily  in  the  business. 

In  1940  Mr.  Charles  D.  Tatem,  the  oldest  of  the  three  brothers, 
passed  away  very  suddenly  while  on  a  business  trip  leaving  Harry 
Tatem  to  manage  the  plant  here  in  Eastford,  and  Carlton  Tatem  still 
managing  the  N.  C.  plant. 

In  1942  Carlton  and  Harry  Tatem,  the  remaining  owners  of  the 
business,  decided  to  take  their  children  into  the  business  as  partners. 
Of  Carlton’s  three  children  his  two  youngest,  Elizabeth  and  Carlton  Jr., 
were  both  actively  engaged  in  helping  him  conduct  the  business  of  the 
N.  C.  plant.  Harry  Tatem’s  two.  sons,  John  and  Stewart,  and  his  son- 
in-law  Kenneth  Walker,  were  important  factors  in  helping  him  con¬ 
duct  the  business  of  the  Eastford  plant. 

In  1945  feeling  a  need  for  a  still  greater  source  of  supply  to  take 
care  of  the  increased  volume  of  production,  the  business  established 
another  branch  plant,  operating  under  the  same  name,  managed  by 
J.  Carlton  Tatem  Jr.  in  Orange,  Va.  Since  the  present  Eastford  plant  was 
first  built  in  1930  there  have  been  several  additions  made  to  the  phy¬ 
sical  set-up  to  take  care  of  the  greater  requirements  for  manufacturing 
and  storage  space.  This  business  contributed  greatly,  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  to  the  war  effort  during  the  recent  World  War  II.  The  products 
manufactured  were  required  100%  to  aid  the  war  effort,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  several  of  the  employees  of  the  company  served  in  the  armed 
forces. 

In  1946,  78  years  after  the  initial  operations  of  the  first  plant,  the 
business  was  incorporated  and  the  name  changed  to  the  Tatem  Mfg. 
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Co.  The  business  now  supplies  employment  to  approximately  50  re¬ 
sidents  of  Eastford  and  near  by  towns.  The  Tatem  Mfg.  Co.  manu¬ 
factures  products  used  all  over  the  U.  S.  and  on  all  the  continents  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  largest  consumer  of  hicko^  timber  in  the  New 
England  states  and  indisputably  holds  the  position  of  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  picker  sticks  in  the  U.  S. 

Since  1887,  for  60  years  the  business  which  has  been  operated  by 
the  various  generations,  now  the  fourth,  has  contributed  proportion¬ 
ately  to  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  town  of  Eastford. 

STEWART  M.  TATEM. 


THE  CREAMERY 

The  Eastford  Creamery  was  a  co-operative  concern  with  a  capital  of 
$  2000  formed  by  the  following  directors:  J.  M.  Herendeen,  D.  M.  Bent, 
H.  K.  Safford,  M.  F.  Latham,  C.  O.  Warren,  E.  W.  Warren,  and  S.  O. 
Bowen.  The  company  was  presented  with  a  piece  of  land  by  S.  O. 
Bowen  on  the  highway  leading  from  Eastford  village  to  Phoenix ville, 
with  the  privilege  of  digging  a  well,  and  conveying  water  from  a 
favorable  site  above  the  building.  Cream  was  collected  from  the 
farmers  and  made  into  butter.  One  summer  the  older  people  recall 
that  after  a  particularly  mild  -winter  when  a  full  crop  of  ice  could 
not  be  harvested  —  much  of  the  cream  soured.  People  were  “cheezed 
to  death”  that  summer.  Ira  and  Walter  Cushman  were  the  last  opera¬ 
tors.  It  was  discontinued  around  1900. 

Robert  Froehlich  owns  and  lives  in  the  old  creamery  building 
today. 


THE  OLD  POUND 

The  old  “pound”  is  located  on  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bowen’s  farm  one 
mile  South  of  the  village  on  the  road  by  Mrs.  Florence  Latham’s 
home.  The  dimensions  are  25’  x  30’  and  probably  was  six  feet  tall.  It 
was  built  by  the  town  to  impound  cattle  and  sheep  belonging  to  farm¬ 
ers  who  were  slack  in  keeping  their  stock  confined.  Deacon  Henry 
Trowbridge  was  the  last  pound  keeper  and  he  would  take  his  keys 
and  unlock  the  gate  to  put  the  animals  in  or  get  them  out;  he  also  col¬ 
lected  a  fine  per  head.  Anyone  could  impound  any  stray  animal  that 
trespassed  or  roamed  the  roads. 

Mr.  Loren  Bosworth  was  frequently  in  law  suits  with  the  town 
over  his  cattle,  and  Mr.  Hasting  Warren,  who  lived  at  Mr.  Craw’s 
place  was  continually  getting  his  sheep  “out  of  pound”. 

The  pound  went  out  of  use  about  1900. 
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REMINISCENCES 


“O,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return!’’  —  Shakespeare. 


THE  OLD  STORE 


My  Dear  Mrs.  French: — 

Your  letter  asking  for  reminiscences  of  the  earlier  days,  in  the 
history  of  Eastford  came  last  Thursday.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the 
Centennial  is  to  be  observed  in  a  fitting  manner,  and  that  such  an 
able  committee  has  been  appointed.  My  earliest  recollections  of  East- 
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ford  were  about  1874  or  5.  At  that  time  four  stores,  including  Isaac 
Warren's,  who  also  kept  the  Post  Office,  Hiram  Burnham  who  was  also 
a  shoe  manufacturer  and  president  of  the  Eastford  Savings  Bank.  My 
uncle  Andrew  Bowen  ran  the  store  by  the  bridge  which  he  later  sold 
to  uncle  Aaron.  Foster  Dean  was  prop,  of  a  store  a  little  east  of  the 
Chapel  on  the  North  side  of  street,  later  on  Dwight  Lyon  opened  an¬ 
other  store  near  the  old  tannery,  and  all  did  a  thriving  business  while 
the  people  were  employed  at  the  Arnold  Bros.  Wagon  Works,  which 
included  a  saw  mill  and  blacksmith  shop.  Also  a  paint  shop.  The  Tan¬ 
nery  kept  quite  a  number  of  men  busy  at  that  time.  James  Keith  ran 
the  mill  by  the  bridge,  including  carding  wool,  grist  mill,  and  planing 
mill,  and  later  sold  groceries.  There  were  also  two  twine  mills  running 
at  Phoenixville,  and  two  stores,  and  Post  Office,  also  a  sawmill  and 
grist  mill  owned  by  “The  Lathams”,  one  of  whom  was  a  wheelwright, 
and  another  a  sea  captain.  No.  Ashford  also  had  a  store  and  large  hotel 
where  dances  were  held  at  frequent  intervals.  One  of  the  events  of 
those  days  was  “Van  Amberg’s  Circus”  and  I  wonder  now,  how  a  show 
like  that  could  have  paid  expenses,  in  small  towns.  The  circus  was 
held  on  “East  Hill”  opposite  the  David  Lewis  place  and  had  elephants, 
bears,  lions  and  other  wild  animals,  beside  a  good  ring  performance. 
At  that  time  Eastford  village  had  two  churches,  both  of  which  were 
well  attended.  The  Methodist  in  the  center,  and  the  Congregational  on 
the  hill,  where  Rev.  C.  M.  Jones  was  pastor  for  quite  a  number  of 
years,  and  later  Rev.  Chandler,  and  Rev.  J.  P.  Trowbridge. 

Eastford  has  always  had  staunch  supporters,  and  I  once  heard 
a  man  say:  “Some  people  seem  to  think  Eastford  contains  more  square 
rods  to  the  acre  than  other  places”.  At  any  rate  it  held  its  own  through 
prosperity  and  adversity,  and  has  always  had  a  goodly  number  of 
people  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  working  for  better  conditions  in 
business,  transportation,  and  town  management,  also  in  religious  and 
educational  affairs,  and  has  sent  out  members  of  Congress  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  College  Presidents,  Superior  Court  Judges,  Lawyers  and 
physicians,  beside  many  others  who  became  successful  in  various  lines 
of  endeavor. 

One  event  that  made  a  vivid  impression  on  me  at  the  time,  and 
I  have  often  thought  of  since  was  what  we  called  the  “Yellow  Day” 
which  I  think  occurred  in  September  1880  and  produced  such  a  de¬ 
pressing  effect  on  the  people  of  the  village  that  the  schools,  and  all 
business,  except  the  stores  and  Post  Office  were  closed  and  people 
stood  around  the  stores  in  hushed  groups,  some  people  thought  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end  at  once.  The  sky  had  a  thick  coppery  look 
and  hardly  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring.  It  was  certainly  ominous  to 
one  9  year  old  boy.  We  afterward  learned  it  was  caused  by  great  forest 
fires  in  Canada. 

One  event  that  happened  in  Eastford  years  ago,  and  vividly  told 
to  me  by  an  old  resident  with  a  wonderful  memory  was  “A  man  sent 
to  the  gallows  at  Brooklyn  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  Convicted  on 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  the  County  Sheriff  resigned  his  office 
rather  than  hang  him,  as  the  man  had  lived  with  him  when  he  wTas  a 
boy.  It  was  said  that  the  trees  near  the  hanging  place  were  black  with 
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curious  people  who  had  come  to  see  the  gruesome  affair  and  as  he 
expressed  it  “They  looked  like  a  parcel  of — Crows  in  the  tree  tops”. 

In  1887  a  grange  was  organized  in  Eastford,  and  later  a  Creamery 
both  of  wdiich  were  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  farmers,  the  grange 
bringing  them  together  at  regular  intervals  to  get  acquainted  and  com¬ 
pare  notes,  and  the  creamery  made  a  cash  market  for  cream,  which 
they  found  better  than  each  trying  to  sell  his  own  product.  Later  a 
market  for  whole  milk  was  developed  which  paid  better  and  the 
creamery  was  abandoned.  Something  over  50  years  ago  Mr.  J.  M. 
Tatem  came  to  Eastford  and  started  a  handle  factory,  which  he  and  his 
sons  developed  into  a  thriving  business,  which  helped  the  town  greatly. 

Jackson  and  Summer  did  a  big  business  in  lumber,  and  the  Keith 
Bros,  went  into  the  handle  mfg.  business,  all  of  which  helped  to  im¬ 
prove  conditions  in  general,  and  the  old  hotel  passed  into  able  and  ef¬ 
ficient  management.  I  should  like  to  speak  of  many  people  and  events 
but  I  know  I  have  already  written  too  much. 

If  anything  is  useful  to  your  program  feel  free  to  use  it.  I  hope 
the  Centennial  will  be  a  bi£  success,  as  I  am  sure  it  will. 

Sincerely, 

O.  Earle  Bowen. 


THE  BLIZZARD  OF  MARCH  12,  1888 
(from  a  newspaper  file) 

Snowflakes  began  falling  in  the  early  Monday  morning.  They 
were  large  and  heavy.  About  noon  a  driving  rain  and  windstorm 
commenced,  which  changed  to  snow  between  two  and  three  o’clock. 
A  gale  continued  all  night,  tearing  down  trees,  fences  and  telegraph 
poles.  The  piercing  cold  made  the  night  hideous  and  dangerous. 
Morning  found  drifts  three  feet  deep  with  a  layer  of  slush  underneath, 
and  the  wind  still  blowing  eighty  miles  an  hour.  Streets  and  stores 
were  deserted.  The  mills  and  schools  were  closed.  In  the  open  country 
the  unrestricted  blizzard  swept  the  land  with  the  velocity  of  a  cyclone, 
and  the  snow  and  sleet  were  strifling.  When  the  storm  finally  abated, 
Old  Sol  quickly  reversed  conditions,  by  melting  the  snow  in  a  very 
few  days. 


OLD  DARN  COAT 

A  tinker  lost  his  wife-to-be,  on  the  eve  of  his  wedding.  This  so 
effected  his  mind,  that  he  ever  after  wore  his  wedding  coat.  It  was 
darned  and  patched  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  original  coat  could  not 
be  seen.  Thus  he  acquired  the  name  of  Old  Darn  Coat. 

sjs  ^ 

Frank  Lyon  in  discussing  the  fixing  of  roads  in  No.  Ashford,  one 
morning  on  A.  M.  Bowen’s  steps,  remarked  in  his  slow  dragging  voice, 
“There  was  a  mud  hole  18  inches  deep;  They  drew  on  18  inches  of 
muck  and  now  it  is  three  feet  deep.” 
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THE  HURRICANE— SEPT.  21, 1938 

“  ....  I  have  seen 

Full  many  a  chill  September, 

And  though  I  was  a  youngster  then, 

That  gale  I  well  remember. 

“  .  .  .  .  how  the  ponds  and  rivers  boiled, 

And  how  the  shingles  rattled! 

And  oaks  were  scattered  on  the  ground 
As  if  the  Titans  battled.” 

“The  September  Gale”  by  Holmes 

For  the  second  time  in  two  vears,  we  had  had  a  flood  in  Eastford. 
The  cloud  burst  in  the  night  had  washed  a  ditch  between  three  and 
four  feet  deep  in  the  road  that  goes  past  my  house  and  my  neighbors 
marveled  that  I  had  slept  through  it.  For  I  was  alone  that  week.  My 
husband  was  on  Long  Island  and  since  the  day  continued  wet  and 
rainy,  I  sat  down  at  my  desk  by  the  south  window  to  write  him  a 
letter. 

At  first  I  did  not  pay  any  particular  attention  to  the  increasing  rain 
and  wind  outside  until  I  heard  a  sharp  “crack”  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
kitchen  door.  I  went  to  investgate  and  found  that  my  screen  door  had 
been  snapped  off  its  hinges  and  laid  neatly  up  against  the  house. 

This  must  have  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  hurricane  in  this 
section.  Now  I  saw  that  it  was  blowing  harder  and  harder  with  great 
gusts  of  wind  and  rain  that  drew  a  wildly  waving  curtain  across  my 
view  and  then  snatched  it  away  again.  At  first  I  wasn’t  afraid  but 
suddenly  I  noticed  that  the  great  elm  tree  at  the  corner  of  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  barn  next  door  was  swaying  back  and  forth  like  a  young  sapling. 
The  wind  made  so  much  noise  that  there  was  no  sound  —  just  the 
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strange  pantomine  of  that  tall  tree  waving  back  and  forth  and  then 
falling  silently  across  the  road.  I  was  appalled.  I  began  to  look  out  of 
other  windows  around  the  house.  The  biggest  swamp  maple  across 
the  road  had  fallen  and  its  bushy  top  filled  my  driveway  opening. 
Branches  were  flying  through  the  air  and  everywhere  trees  were  either 
bent  over  or  completely  uprooted. 

Now  the  house  began  to  frighten  me.  My  cottage  is  on  a  hill  and 
it  appeared  to  be  getting  the  brunt  of  the  storm.  By  some  strange 
action  or  perhaps  suction  of  the  wind  through  the  pipes  in  the  plumb¬ 
ing  system,  the  whole  house  was  filled  with  a  sound  like  a  mamouth 
horn  blowing.  It  shrieked  and  moaned  and  groaned.  I  fully  expected 
the  house  to  collapse  on  top  of  me.  I  put  on  my  coat  to  go  outside  to 
avoid  being  crushed  but  the  out-of-doors  was  such  a  roar  of  rain, 
flying  debris  and  wind  that  I  was  afraid  to  do  so.  I  tried  to  think  of  the 
safest  place  to  be  when  the  roof  went  and  decided  that  my  big  old 
fashioned  hearthstone  was  the  safest  spot,  so  I  stood  there.  Afterward, 
hearing  of  the  chimneys  that  went  down  in  the  storm,  I  shuddered  at 
my  ignorance. 

I  became  half  hysterical.  The  storm  continued  for  three  hours 
and  the  only  other  living  creature  in  the  house  with  me  was  my  big 
grey  cat,  Opaque,  who  lay  on  the  davenport  completely  unconcerned. 
Finally  I  had  an  inspiration.  From  my  South  windows,  I  can  look 
across  the  valley  to  the  church  on  the  hill.  Between  gusts  that  oblive- 
rated  it,  I  could  see  its  tall  white  steeple  pointing  upward  in  the  storm. 
I  said  to  myself  that  if  that  steeple  did  not  fall,  surely  my  little  house 
would  stand  the  storm  too.  Between  everj^  gust,  I  stared  across  the 
valley.  The  steeple  was  still  there  and  I  was  still  alive.  When  the  hur¬ 
ricane  was  over,  this  Congregational  church  was  one  of  the  few  in  all 
this  area  which  did  not  suffer  damage  despite  its  high  elevation. 

Towards  dusk  the  storm  began  to  slacken  somewhat  and  suddenly 
I  heard  a  pounding  on  my  west  door.  It  was  my  brother-in-law  who 
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had  come  across  the  lots  from  his  house  to  see  if  I  was  all  right.  I  never 
saw  a  more  welcome  face.  With  him  I  started  out  for  the  neighbors  and 
spent  the  night  at  my  grandmother's. 

Now  I  learned  of  the  damage  throughout  the  town.  Orlo  Carpen¬ 
ter  had  been  killed  in  the  collapse  of  his  barn.  All  roads,  many  of 
which  were  either  partially  or  wholly  washed  out,  were  blocked  by 
fallen  trees,  washed  out  bridges  and  broken  power  and  telephone 
lines.  News  of  the  outside  world  could  be  gathered  only  by  automobile 
radios.  Electric  current  was  not  restored  for  three  weeks.  Sea  gulls 
had  been  blown  inland  and  were  seen  hovering  over  our  fresh  water 
ponds.  Our  beautiful  trees  were  completely  ravaged.  After  the  hur¬ 
ricane  we  notice  that  the  east  sides  of  white  houses  were  stained  a 
pale  yellowish  tone  and  finally  concluded  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
stains  of  leaves  blown  and  broken  against  the  white  clapboards.  Later 
there  was  no  beautiful  display  of  autumn  foliage  as  in  other  years. 

Several  days  after  the  storm,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  husband. 
He  began  with  ‘"when  I  get  home,  I’ll  tell  you  about  the  hurricane  we 
had  on  the  South  side  of  Long  Island — ”.  He  arrived  home  before  the 
mails  delivered  his  letter — but  he  never  said  a  word! 

Catherine  Tatem  French. 


When  I  was  about  eleven  years  old  and  lived  on  a  back  road  now 
discontinued  the  house  and  barn  were  called  the  “Seaman's  Place”: 
just  a  few  acres  of  very  poor  land.  My  father  used  to  say  the  land 
around  there  was  too  poor  to  grow  a  decent  fish  pole. 

That  Spring  I  was  working  for  Oliver  Bartlett  which  was  about 
one  half  way  to  Eastford  and  his  mother  was  still  living  at  the  time 
Oliver  was  workng  on  the  road  to  cover  his  taxes.  Another  boy,  about 
my  age  Eddie  Bosworth  was  with  us.  In  the  ox  wagon  we  had  gotten 
as  far  as  the  Sibley  place.  Frank  Walker’s  (Preston  Sibley  was  his 
uncle)  mother  was  my  first  school  teacher  when  I  was  about  four 
years  old.  Frank  had  been  to  Webster,  Mass,  on  the  day  before  and  had 
some  cigarettes  which  he  brought  back  and  saved  one  cigarette  for 
Oliver  to  smoke;  something  very  wonderful  those  days.  Eddie  Bos¬ 
worth  called  it  a  ciget.  Anyway,  he  gave  it  to  Oliver  who  put  it  away 
carefully  for  a  later  smoke.  Later  Oliver  went  away  to  stay  over  night 
some  place  so  had  to  sleep  alone.  It  seems  that  a  man  had  hung  him¬ 
self  upstairs  some  years  before  just  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  near  our 
room.  I  was  always  afraid  of  ghosts  so  when  I  went  to  bed  I  covered 
my  head  with  the  bed  clothes  and  got  to  sleep  all  right.  Next  day  I 
plowed  one  acre  of  the  land  with  a  pair  of  oxen  and  when  I  got  that 
done  Mrs.  Bartlett  sent  me  home.  I  was  in  hopes  she  would  give  me  ten 
or  fifteen  cents  but  did  not.  Then  I  went  to  Eastford  and  went  to  work 
for  Mr.  Cheney,  an  undertaker  and  blacksmith.  He  gave  me  $1.00  per 
week. 

Later  we  moved  to  Phoenixville  and  had  a  nice  place  to  swim  in 
the  Harris  pond.  We  had  a  diving  plank  there  and  also  a  tree  we  used 
to  jump  down  into  the  water  from,  also  a  big  rock  farther  back.  By 
taking  a  long  run  we  used  to  jump  from  that  too.  There  were  the 
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two  Bullard  boys,  Ellsworth  and  Olin,  the  two  Lanphear  boys,  Erwin 
and  Louis,  myself  and  my  two  brothers.  None  of  us  had  ever  dared  to 
dxve  from  the  tree  or  the  rock.  But  the  last  summer  before  we  moved 
to  Wales  I  went  out  alone  one  day  and  made  up  my  mind  I  was  going 
to  beat  the  record  so  I  not  only  dove  out  of  the  tree  but  off  of  the  rock 
also.  I  had  to  dive  pretty  well  out  for  the  water  was  not  deep  enough 
until  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  out.  I  took  a  long  run  in  order  to  get  out 
to  deep  water. 

* 

I  worked  in  the  Harris  Mill  the  last  summer,  (the  old  stone  mill  is 
still  standing)  before  we  moved  away  and  Albert  Harris  made  me 
second  hand  to  the  boss.  (He  got  $1.25  a  day  because  I  could  run  any 
Machine  in  the  mill).  I  was  given  fifty  cents  per  day  of  twelve  hours, 
seventy-two  hours  a  week  and  that  was  real  money.  (No  more  farm 
work  for  me).  (I  saw  one  little  boy  about  4  years  old  run  one  side  of  a 
spinning  frame  for  50c  a  week  no  child  labor  laws  those  days.)  I  bought 
my  first  suit  of  clothes  for  $7.00  but  never  knew  what  underwear  or  an 
overcoat  was  until  I  got  to  weaving  in  Wales  and  bought  my  own.  That 
kind  of  a  life  either  kills  children  young  or  makes  a  boy  tough  so  I 
guess  that  is  why  I  am  still  alive.  Bert  Dean  whose  father  kept  a  store 
here  in  Eastford  used  to  tell  me  I  would  die  of  consumption  early  (I  al¬ 
ways  had  coughs  and  colds) .  I  met  him  in  Putnam  in  1890  when  I  was 
23  years  old  and  was  fixing  looms  for  the  Putnam  Woolen  Mills  and 
soon  after  I  heard  that  he  had  passed  away  (I  am  the  only  one  left 
of  the  8  boys  mentioned  before.) 

Just  east  of  the  Phoenixviile  school  house  where  the  two  Bullard 
boys  lived  they  had  a  carpenter's  shop  and  during  the  winter  it  would 
be  hired  for  dances.  I  was  crazy  over  a  violin  so  as  a  boy  I  used  to 
play  cymbals  in  the  Phoenixviile  band.  Palmer  Bullard  of  another 
family  played  bass  drum  and  he  would  give  me  the  signal  when  I 
should  play  so  loving  a  violin  I  used  to  go  to  the  dances.  Villa  Baker 
who  played  the  violin  by  ear  and  Dwight  Lyon  the  cornet.  Dwight 
used  to  play  in  the  band  and  could  read  music  and  someone  else  played 
an  organ  for  the  dances  making  a  three  piece  orchestra.  I  would  sit 
there  spellbound  just  to  hear  the  music.  Later  in  the  evening  we  were 
served  Oyster  Stew  for  about  fifteen  cents  including  coffee.  Later  on 
I  learned  to  read  music  and  I  played  first  violin  and  led  an  orchestra  for 
about  five  years.  We  played  in  Somerville,  Somers,  Connecticut,  East 
Longmeadow,  Mass.,  Hazardville  and  once  in  Thompsonville,  Connect¬ 
icut.  So  I  finally  arrived  as  a  violin  player  myself. 

Going  back  to  when  I  was  about  five  years  old  there  was  a  young 
man,  Frank  Hitchcock  about  twenty  who  worked  on  a  farm  for  Uncle 
Reuben  Preston,  another  young  man  Ed  Miller  was  going  with  a  girl 
that  Frank  wanted  so  Frank  told  he  was  going  to  lick  Ed  at  first  op¬ 
portunity  and  showed  the  fist  he  was  going  to  use  but  Ed  came  to  him 
one  evening  and  called  his  bluff.  He,  Frank  really  got  down  on  his 
knees  to  Ed,  begged  him  not  to  hurt  him.  Young  as  I  was  I  was  dis¬ 
gusted.  Once  Frank  made  me  drink  some  hard  cider,  said  it  was  good, 
but  I  got  dizzy  and  finally  laid  down  in  the  grass  and  slept  it  off. 

My  orchestra  played  at  East  Longmeadow  for  the  Century  Ball 

the  night  of  1900-1901. 
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MOTHER’S  COOKING 


Recalling  meals  cooked  by  my  mother  is  easy,  but  describing  the 
compounding  in  detail  for  others  is  beyond  me.  Writers  and  authors 
must  “be  born  not  made”,  as  well  as  cooks. 

Bread,  cakes,  doughnuts,  and  pies  were  mothers  make:  bread  from 
potato  yeast.  Doughnuts  fried  in  home  tried-out  lard  could  not  be 
compared  with  the  greasy  sweet  rings  from  most  bakeries.  Pies,  (ap¬ 
ple,  cream,  lemon,  raspberry,  and  other  fruits),  have  left  a  lasting 
memory  of  taste.  Fruit  and  berry  pies  contained  real  fruits  and  juices, 
no  artificial  custards  and  flavor. 

Fried  ham  from  home  grown  pork  was  not  necessarily  cause  for 
dyspepsia  or  nightmare.  Perhaps  my  appetite  and  taste  of  fifty  years 
ago  are  the  cause,  but  my  mothers  cooking  a  fricassee  of  chicken  with 
shortcake  was  more  satisfying  than  fried  chicken  a  la  roadside  cafe, 
gnawed  from  a  tough  frame  work. 

In  words  from  a  song,  “The  Monk” — 

“A  wise  man  has  said,  a  good  dinner’s  the  thing, 

That  most  satisfaction  to  mortals  can  bring”. 

and  a  boy  said,  “he  hated  to  have  Ma  die,  she  was  such  a  darned  good 
cooker”. 

CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON. 


A  bit  of  descriptive  history  of  the  west  part  of  Eastford  ending 
100  years  ago. — 

Though  I  am  quite  a  young  man  (80),  most  of  my  story  I  learned 
when  a  boy  by  talking  with  such  old  people  as  Reuben  Preston  (90), 
Mrs.  Chaffee  (92)  and  John  Morse  for  whom  I  worked  70  years  ago. 

My  story  starts  at  the  Floeting  farm  going  north  past  the  Kozey 
farm  and  back  to  the  Bigelow  river. 

In  1847  there  were  23  houses  standing.  Today  there  are  only  eight. 
Seven  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  this  area  were  five  saw  mills,  one  silk  mill  and  two  schools.  Mr. 
Preston  told  me  he  had  seen  86  children  at  the  Shippey  school.  They 
came  from  as  far  as  Jacobsons’  on  the  East  and  Lewis  and  Chapmans 
west  of  Bigelow. 

Most  of  the  farms  kept  sheep,  made  their  own  clothing,  and  raised 
nearly  all  their  food.  Some  of  the  farmer  women  raised  silk.  It  was 
spun  at  Sam  Chaffee’s  mill,  near  the  Clifford  Walker  farm.  The  pond 
furnished  power  for  the  silk  mill  and  for  the  grist  mill.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  women  picked  bay  berries  and  made  tallow  for  the 
army.  It  was  used  to  keep  the  bullets  from  sticking. 

Whatever  meager  income  was  obtained  was  derived  from  lumber 
and  charcoal.  There  was  heavy  forest  land  and  clearings  for  farms 
were  small.  Mr.  John  Morse  told  me  he  burned  charcoal,  and  drew  it 
to  Springfield  with  oxen.  One  man  came  from  Rhode  Island,  making 
two  trips  a  week  with  a  four  horse  team.  (Mr.  Buell  told  of  a  contract 
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he  had  with  a  Fiskdale  concern  for  5000  bushels  at  9%  cents  a  bushel 
in  1882.  In  one  season  he  would  make  1200  bushels  in  his  charcoal 
pits.) 

Mr.  Nehemiah  Clapp,  on  the  Grippi  farm  gathered  ashes  and  made 
soap.  There  were  two  places  where  potash  was  made  by  leaching 
ashes  and  boiling  the  lye  down.  (White  ashes  from  the  fireplaces  were 
used  for  baking  soda.) 

There  were  3  saw  mills  and  a  silk  mill  on  Bigelow  river,  2  saw 
mills  on  Branch  Brook.  There  were  2  grist  mills  and  2  cider  mills.  I 
have  never  known  whether  they  made  axes  at  the  Griggs  mill,  but  that 
section  is  still  spoken  of  as  the  Axe  Factory. 

Mrs.  Holman  showed  me  a  book  where  she  earned  $600.  weaving 
palm  leaves  for  “shaker  bonnets.” 

There  was  a  blacksmith  shop  near  the  Sly  Mill  and  another  south 
of  Farnham’s.  Silas  Simmons  made  hogheads  in  No.  Ashford  (M.  D. 
Lewis’  old  hen  house).  He  split  the  staves,  shaved  and  fitted  them  by 
hand.  They  were  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  to  be  returned  to  the 
States  filled  with  rum. 

Today  most  of  the  territory  I  have  described  belongs  to  Yale 
University. 

HENRY  B.  BUELL. 


Dear  Mrs.  Lewis: 

Thinking  back  through  the  years  these  few  items  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  you. 

I  think  they  used  to  have  pretty  good  times  years  ago  with  “sur¬ 
prise”  and  skating  parties.  We  would  make  pop-corn  balls,  and  have 
a  gay  time.  There  was  a  dancing  school  in  the  upstairs  room  of  the 
Center  School. 

The  house  where  William  Colburn  lives  (east  of  town  hall)  was 
built  for  the  Methodist  parsonage. 

Mr.  Lorenzo  Whitney  made  a  good  many  washing  machines  where 
Miss  Lillian  Huntington  now  lives.  (Factory  stood  on  the  triangular 
common) . 

I  remember  when  the  creamery  was  built.  A  man  used  to  go 
around  and  collect  the  cream  from  the  farmers. 

A  Cracker  wagon  came  from  Webster.  It  was  a  covered  wagon, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  and  went  to  the  stores  the  same  as  the  bread 
trucks  of  today. 

I  saw  Burnham’s  two-storied  building  when  it  burned.  It  stood 
where  Barrett’s  Store  is  now.  In  a  long  building  east  of  this  store, 
men  worked  making  shoes,  using  wooden  pegs.  Many  others  worked 
on  shoes  in  their  homes  for  Mr.  Burnham.  In  the  old  Fitts  House 
(Kenneth  W alker’s)  shoes  were  made  also. 

Eastford  had  a  Village  Improvement  Society  during  the  Centennial 
Year.  (July  4,  1876)  Sidewalks  were  made,  street  lamps  put  up  —  one 
at  the  chapel  and  others  on  the  corners  in  the  center  of  the  town.  (Mrs. 
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Kennedy  has  one  on  the  Inn  property).  The  Elm  trees  were  set  out 
along  the  main  roads  to  improve  the  looks  of  the  town. 

I  was  78  in  February.  It  didn’t  seem  when  a  girl,  that  I  was  living 
so  near  the  time  when  Eastford  was  a  part  of  Ashford.  The  night 
before  I  was  78, 1  dreamed  I  was  178.  Quite  a  relief  when  I  woke  up. 

Sincerely, 

MRS.  MARY  GREEN. 


I  have  many  pleasant  and  treasured  memories  of  Eastford  partly 
because  it  was  my  girlhood  home  and  also  because  it  was  my  father’s 
birthplace  and  always  dear  to  him. 

Father  joined  the  Congregational  Church  here  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old.  His  mother’s  dearest  hope  was  that  he  should  be  a  clergy¬ 
man;  when  he  was  a  little  boy  he  and  his  mother  would  walk  to  a  large 
rock  in  a  certain  field  on  the  farm  which  father  called  his  “pulpit” 
and  standing  there  he  loved  to  preach  with  impressive  gestures  while 
grandmother  was  his  attentive,  and  perhaps  amused,  audience. 

Father  prepared  for  college  at  Ashford  and  Norwich  Academies. 
Grandmother’s  ambition  for  him  seemed  not  to  be  realized  for  he  chose 
Yale  Shiffield  Scientific  School  where  he  wras  graduated  as  a  Civil 
Engineer  and  was  sent  out  west  as  a  surveyor.  Ohio  was  the  “out 
west”  of  those  days.  While  there,  Destiny  stepped  in  and  led  him  back 
to  Yale  Divinity  School  where  he  was  graduated  in  1874. 

In  my  father’s  last  illness,  he  said  to  me;  “I  have  been  fifty  con¬ 
secutive  years  in  the  active  ministry.  It  has  been  a  good  life.  I  have 
enjoyed  it  and  have  no  regrets”. 

He  was  twice  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  here. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  in  his  later  years  he  educated 
a  young  parishener  in  Massachusetts  for  the  ministry,  and  he  has  had 
a  very  successful  career.  Father  lived  to  baptize  his  first  child  who 
was  named  for  him  John  Trowbridge,  and  now,  grown  to  manhood, 
he  is  studying  for  the  ministry.  And  so  the  life-work  of  the  Eastford 
boy  goes  on  through  two  generations. 

I  remember  so  many  friends  of  my  parents  who  made  their  life 
in  Eastford  a  happy  one:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  Bowen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edmund  Warren  (our  good  neighbors  on  the  hill),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tatem,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Warren,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Jones  and  many 
others. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  visited  the  town  and  I  know  there 
are  many  changes  there.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  that  my  cousins 
make  it  their  home  and  so  the  Trowbridge  name  is  still  identified 
with  Eastford. 

One  of  my  earlier  memories  is  my  introduction  to  the  telephone. 
I  rode  with  my  father  to  the  store  and  was  held  up  to  the  wall  instru¬ 
ment  while  Mr.  Isaac  Warren  put  thro  the  call  to  my  mother  who 
was  visiting  in  Putnam.  It  was  a  thrilling  experience  for  me. 
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My  parents  enjoyed  restoring  the  old  home  which  they  named 
“The  Heritage"'.  Long  and  handsome  stone  walls  were  laid,  trees 
planted  and  many  changes  made  in  the  house.  Their  good  right-hand 
in  all  these  operations  was  Mr.  Elisha  Sherman. 

I  recall  the  annual  oyster-supper  which  the  men  of  the  parish  cook¬ 
ed  and  served  every  winter.  On  other  occasions,  the  ladies  took  over 
the  responsibility.  The  Church  suppers  were  almost  our  only  social 
life  in  those  days.  After  we  made  the  dangerous  descent  of  the  dark 
and  narrow  stairway  in  the  Chapel,  two  long  lines  of  tables  greated 
us.  sumptiously  laden  with  food  that  proved  the  culnary  art  of  East- 
ford  house  wives.  The  ladies  worked  all  afternoon  to  prepare  the  sup¬ 
per  wearing  long,  white  aprons  (lace  trimmed)  to  officiently  protect 
their  best  dresses.  After  our  appetites  were  satisfied  we  gathered  in  the 
main  hall  for  visiting  and  perhaps  a  “Sing"'  before  we  disbanded  at 
the  late  hour  of  nine-thirty! 

To  the  friends  of  those  long  ago  years,  their  children  and  grand¬ 
children,  I  send  my  sincere  greetings  on  this  Centennial  celebration. 
I  congratulate  you  upon  the  worthy  history  which  you  commemorate. 
The  country  villages  of  New  England  have  made  many  splendid  con¬ 
tributions  to  our  nation  and  Eastford  has  done  her  share. 

ESTHER  TROWBRIDGE  CATLIN 


In  looking  back  at  Eastford,  to  the  time  when,  as  a  small  boy,  I 
began  to  take  some  interest  in  the  people  and  things  outside  my  home, 
I  can  see  many  changes  have  taken  place. 

Eastford  was,  in  my  early  years.,  like  the  rest  of  the  country, 
endeavoring  to  recover  from  a  general  business  depression.  Until  this 
time  Eastford  had  been  quite  a  manufacturing  community,  but  the 
building  of  railroads  together  with  the  business  depression  was  caus¬ 
ing  the  gradual  removal  of  manufacturing  to  points  with  better  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.  The  H.  B.  Burnham  Shoe  shop  building  on  the 
site  now  Barrett’s  Store  burned  and  was  never  rebuilt.  The  Arnold 
Brothers  saw  mill  and  wood  working  shop,  located  where  the  Tatem 
Manufacturing  Company  now  stands,  was  closed  in  bankruptcy. 

The  Skinner  cotton  mill  on  the  left  side  of  the  street  running  east 
from  the  center  and  then  owned  by  J.  M.  Keith  was  gradual^  dis¬ 
continuing  the  manufacture  of  cotton  products.  Mr.  Keith  later  did 
wood  working  and  also,  there  was  a  grist  mill  in  this  building. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  town,  in  Phoenixville,  the  Harris  mill 
which  is  still  standing  and  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Edith  W.  Smith  and  two 
others,  owned  by  the  Latham  family  also  were  gradually  discontinu¬ 
ing  operations. 

Until  about  1880  Eastford  had  a  Savings  Bank,  which  was  housed 
in  a  small  building  located  just  north  of  the  Burnham  Shoe  Shop  site. 

There  were  six  general  stores,  four  of  which  were  at  Eastford 
Center,  owned  respectively  by  A.  M.  Bowen  and  situated  at  the  site 
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of  O.  D.  Bowen's  Garage  —  the  second  owned  by  Isaac  Warren,  in  the 
building  now  owned  by  E.  H.  French,  and  still  used  by  him  as  a 
general  store.  The  third  in  the  north  part  of  the  house  in  the  rear  of 
what  was  then  the  Methodist  Church,  now  Eastford's  Town  Hall.  This 
store  was  conducted  by  Dwight  E.  Lyon,  and  was  discontinued  with 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Lyon  to  North  Windham.  The  fourth  was  located 
in  a  building  which  stood  where  the  Eastford  Fire  Company  has  now 
started  work  on  their  fire  house.  This  was  owned  by  Foster  Deans. 
This  building  was  torn  down  and  moved  to  Putnam  and  erected  on 
Bridge  Street.  At  this  same  time  the  house  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  Oliver  D.  Bowen’s  residence  was  also  removed  to  Putnam  and  re¬ 
built  on  Grove  Street,  Eastford's  fifth  general  store  was  in  Phoenixville 
and  was  owned  by  Simon  A.  Wheaton.  This  was  located  in  the  large 
building  on  the  left  of  the  highway  running  from  Phoenixville  to  East- 
ford.  This  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  several  years  ago.  The  sixth, 
was  at  North  Ashford  owned  by  George  Olds,  and  was  in  part  of  what 
is  now  the  home  of  M.  Darwin  Lewis. 

J.  D.  Barrows  and  Son  also  conducted  a  tannery  in  what  is  now 
Ellery  M.  Bartlett’s  blacksmith  shop  building.  This  establishment  also 
discontinued  operations  within  a  few  years. 

The  loss  of  these  manufacturing  plants  caused  Eastford  to  become 
largely  an  agricultural  community  with  products  of  the  virgin  forests 
of  the  town  furnishing  material  for  the  manufacture  of  building  ma¬ 
terial  of  all  kinds. 

There  were  at  least  five  of  these  water  power  mills  in  operation — 
one  at  Phoenixville  owned  by  the  late  Monroe  Latham.  This  also  had  a 
flour  and  grain  mill  connected,  which  also  did  a  thriving  business 
grinding  grain  and  also  producing  flour  for  the  community.  Another 
of  the  mills  was  located  about  one  mile  west  of  Phoenixville  on  the 
Bigelow  River.  This  was  operated  by  the  late  George  Walker  and  his 
family.  The  building  housing  this  business  has  been  gone  for  many 
years. 

Another,  all  trace  of  which  has  now  disappeared  was  also  on  the 
Bigelow  River  on  the  Westford  Road  and  was  owned  and  operated 
by  A.  G.  Cheney  and  Sons.  A  fourth  was  about  one  mile  west  of  North 
Ashford  on  Branch  Brook  and  was  owned  by  Ira  Morse  and  later  by 
his  son  Andrew  G.  Morse.  This  mill  was  on  the  property  now  owned 
by  Yale  University.  A  fifth  was  further  west  on  the  Bigelow  River  on 
the  Ashford-Eastford  town  lines.  This  was  run  by  the  Griggs  Family. 

Portable  steam  mills  owned  locally  by  George  A.  Keach  and  Maro 
E.  Lewis,  together  with  several  out  of  town  mills  manufactured  large 
quantities  of  lumber  and  railroad  ties.  Most  of  the  products  of  these 
mills  were  hauled  by  horse  or  mule  teams  to  some  eastward  point.  This 
also  furnished  employment  for  many  of  the  town  people. 

On  the  agricultural  side  of  the  picture,  the  Eastford  Creamery 
Company  was  organized  and  erected  the  building  just  south  of  the 
Center  (on  the  Phoenixville  Road)  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Ro¬ 
bert  Froelich.  This  Creamery  did  a  good  business,  manufacturing 
butter  and  cheese,  until  about  1900  at  which  time  the  Boston  milk 
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market  had  taken  so  much  milk  from  this  section  that  the  Creamery 
discontinued  operations. 

Except  for  the  first  year  of  its  life  the  Eastford  Creamery  was 
managed  by  Ira  B.  Cushman,  who  also  had  his  brothers,  Walter  and 
John  Cushman  associated  with  him.  These  men  were  all  expert 
creamery  operators  and  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  About  1890  there  was  the  prospect  of  an  electric  railroad  from 
Willimantic  to  Southbridge.  This  would  have  run  through  Eastford 
and  hopes  were  high  that  this  might  restore  some  of  Eastford 's  lost 
manufacturing.  However,  this  project  wTas  abandoned  after  some  sur¬ 
veying  had  been  done. 

Some  time  after  this  J.  B.  Tatem  and  Sons  purchased  the  Arnold 
Mill  property  and  moved  their  handle  and  picker  stick  manufacturing 
from  Woodstock  to  Eastford.  This  brought  several  families  into  town 
filling  some  of  the  vacant  houses  and  adding  much  to  general  business 
activities  of  the  town. 

This  business  has  expanded  through  the  years  until  the  present 
Tatem  Manufacturing  Company  is  our  principal  industrial  business 
in  town. 

During  this  period  the  general  conditions  of  the  town  have  greatly 
improved  both  homes  and  other  property  which  are  in  the  best  shape  in 
my  remembrance.  The  town  has  also  become  free  from  debt.  We  have 
a  town  hall,  a  fine  Public  Library  and  are  now  laying  aside  money  each 
year  creating  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  Public  School  Building. 

Our  highways,  which  in  my  boyhood  days  were  badly  rutted  and 
very  muddy  much  of  the  year  are  now  nearly  all  hard  surfaced  and 
are  kept  clear  of  snow  in  winter  so  as  to  be  in  use  every  day  in  the 
year. 

I  recall  that  following  the  Blizzard  of  1888,  Eastford  was  without 
mail  for  four  days  before  the  roads  were  cleared  enough  to  allow  a 
horse  team  to  reach  Putnam. 

The  coming  of  the  Motor  car  and  truck  with  our  state  systems 
of  improved  roads  has  made  great  changes  in  transportation.  Any 
place  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  distant,  and  return  was  about  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  to  travel  by  horse  drawn  vehicles,  the  trip  usually  taking 
the  whole  day.  At  present  this  same  distance  is  accomplished  in  a 
fraction  of  time  by  motor  car  or  in  still  shorter  time  by  airplane. 

The  making  of  electricity  available  to  so  many  rural  communities 
in  our  state  has  brought  into  rural  homes  many  conveniences,  which 
a  comparatively  short  time  ago  were  available  only  to  larger  com¬ 
munities.  All  these  conditions  make  possible  the  present  trend  to  both 
business  and  families  back  to  the  country. 

This  movement  is  sure  to  make  the  rural  town  like  Eastford  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve  during  the  coming  years. 


Wm.  S.  WARREN. 
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Dear  Mrs.  Latham: — 

Here  is  a  family  which  left  Eastford  (or  what  wTas  then  Ashford) 
about  a  century  ago;  I  mean  those  bearing  the  name  Havens. 

This  family  was  of  importance  in  the  records  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Gilbert  Havens  having  been  a  Bishop  for  Connecti¬ 
cut.  The  home  of  Felix  Klee  was  the  original  home  of  Simon  Havens. 
His  eldest  son,  William,  was  bequeathed  the  homestead  and  a  large 
area  of  land. 

Grandma  Wilson  seemed  to  think  the  land  was  bought  from  the 
Indians,  as  she  could  recall  in  her  girlhood  where  there  was  the  ruins 
of  an  old  Indian  encampment  near  the  spring.  Plows  often  turned  up 
relics. 

*  *  * 

Mother’s  grandfather,  James  Lyon,  was  moderator  at  the  meeting 
held  to  incorporate  Eastford  as  a  separate  township. 

I  would  love  to  attend  the  Centennial  Services  but  it  will  of  course 
be  impossble,  as  my  paralysis  will  not  let  me  accomplish  much. 

Very  sincerely, 

FLORA  PHILLIPS. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  A.  M.  BOWEN 
IN  THE  WINDHAM  COUNTY  OBSERVER 

Carlton  (Tatem)  met  with  an  accident  last  week  by  getting  his 
fingers  caught  between  rollers  of  the  lathe  in  his  father’s  handle  mill. 
Came  near  being  serious.  As  it  is  he  has  lost  two  nails  and  produced 
some  abrasions  of  the  hand.  This  is  the  first  accident  of  any  note  at 
this  greatest  enterprise  of  Eastford. 

During  the  month  of  August  let  your  truck  alone,  eat  fig  bars  and 
my  nice  corned  beef.  Sell  about  a  barrel  a  week. 

We  live  long  in  Eastford  and  prosper  according  as  we  merit  pros¬ 
perity. 

Lots  of  people  leave  Eastford,  thinking  they  may  find  a  better 
place,  but  they  come  back  sooner  or  later  ...  We  like  to  welcome 
them  home. 

An  Edison  home  phonograph  entertainment  will  be  given  at 
Bowen’s  hall,  March  24. 

The  automobile  has  commenced  to  come  this  way.  One  came 
shizzing  up  the  river  road  Sunday  evening  .  .  .  Occupants  consisted 
of  two  men  riding  at  their  ease  up  any  steep  hill. 

I  see  in  The  Observer  of  last  week  an  item  about  the  old  familiar 
dam  coat  or  darn  man,  so  called,  over  forty  years  ago.  When  I  was  a 
small  boy  he  (Mr.  Thompson)  was  a  very  eccentric  person.  Seemed 
to  be  an  old  man  to  me  then.  Always  had  on  the  gray  suit  darned. 
Never  would  speak  to  you  unless  he  wanted  something.  Frequently 
called  on  my  parents  for  a  button  or  needle  full  of  thread.  If  he  drop- 
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ped  one  of  his  buttons  I  frequently  hunted  and  found  the  same,  as  my 
eyes  were  sharper  than  his.  Same  old  man  was  found  dead  side  of  the 
road  in  Pomfret  thirty  years  ago. 

Darwin  Clark  was  upset  by  a  small  bull  on  Sunday  while  salting 
his  cattle.  His  Charlie  came  to  the  rescue.  About  one  year  ago  his 
wife’s  father,  Mr.  Bradway,  was  “more  than  killed”  by  one  of  these 
small  pets.  I  have  a  number  of  these  noisy  fellows,  but  I  give  them  a 
pretty  wide  berth  this  hot  weather. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Bosworth  and  some  of  her  children  have  just  returned 
from  a  visit  in  Southbridge.  Mrs.  Bosworth  and  husband  are  young, 
but  have  twelve  bright  girls  and  boys,  sexes  about  even. 

Everyone  who  attends  school  should  have  a  fine  tooth  comb.  We 
have  plenty  of  combs,  but  not  the  crawlers. 


My  earliest  recollections  of  Eastford  are  history  and  because  I 
may  now  be  the  only  one  who  remembers  that  time  I  am  confining  my¬ 
self  to  it. 

They  illustrate  vividly  the  changes  which  have  come  within  the 
span  of  a  lifetime. 

It  must  have  been  1870  that  I  was  suddenly  in  a  small  story  and  a 
half  house  where  several  women  were  preparing  a  meal  for  the  newly 
arrived  minister  and  his  family,  over  the  fire  in  a  big  fireplace.  I  never 
had  seen  one  and  the  cranes  and  cooking  utensils  made  a  lasting  im¬ 
pression. 

There  was  an  immense  central  chimney  with  fireplaces  in  the 
north  and  south  rooms  —  a  tiny  “entry”  where  we  had  to  back  into  the 
south  room  in  order  to  open  the  big  outside  door  wide. 

It  was  this  place  which  my  father  afterward  bought,  and  made 
into  a  home  for  his  family. 

The  “meeting-house”  across  the  road  had  a  beautiful  “steeple” 
which  was  afterward  struck  by  lightning  and  so  badly  damaged  that 
it  had  to  be  taken  down,  and  was  replaced  by  the  present  one. 

The  church  was  entered  from  the  front,  facing  the  congregation 
and  from  the  “entry”  (I  am  using  the  old  terms  as  I  remember  them) . 
Two  flights  of  stairs  ascended  to  the  gallery  which  ran  round  three 
sides  of  the  building.  At  the  further  end  was  a  large  reed  organ  with 
yellowed  and  considerably  battered  keys. 

The  choir  sat  up  there  and  when  the  hymns  were  sung,”  the  con¬ 
gregation  stood,  turned  and  faced  the  singers — when  later  a  change 
was  made — some  people  faced  the  pulpit  and  some  the  choir  for  several 
weeks  until  all  became  accustomed  to  the  new  way. 

The  church  was  heated  by  two  big  stoves  at  the  front  end  the 
pulpit  between  them  sometimes  became  a  hot  place — perhaps  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

The  rest  of  the  room  was  often  cold  and  people  had  small  per¬ 
forated  iron  stoves  to  put  under  their  feet.  Sometimes  they  came  over 
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to  the  parsonage  for  coals  to  put  in  the  stoves. 

There  were  two  services — a  morning  and  an  afternoon  one  with 
an  intermission  at  noon,  when  people  ate  lunches  and  enjoyed  visits 
with  neighbors  whom  they  seldom  saw  on  weekdays. 

I  cannot  remember  when  this  program  ended  but  when  the  baby 
of  the  family  was  about  four  years  old — one  very  hot  Sunday  my 
mother  allowed  us  children  to  decide  whether  we  would  go  to  the 
afternoon  sermon  service,  and  our  youngest  said:  “If  Mama  can  stand 
it  I  can’’ — She  went. 

There  were  two  or  three  old  fashioned  donation  partys  for  the 
parson  in  those  early  years,  but  my  father  and  mother  did  not  care  for 
them,  so  they  were  given  up.  Probably  the  parishioners  also  were  glad. 

My  father  always  liked  the  village  with  its  roads  extending  in 
all  directions,  unlike  the  one  long  single  road  of  most  New  England 
villages  of  that  time,  but  it  was  dreary  without  trees.  There  simply 
were  none  and  I  remember  the  first  “setting-out-trees”  day  when  the 
men  worked  with  a  will  plus  several  ox  teams  planting  trees  which 
are  now  the  beauty  of  the  village. 

That  was  long  before  there  was  a  chapel  so  where  the  women  fed 
those  hungry  men  I  do  not  know.  Possibly  in  the  basement  of  the 
Methodist  church. 

There  was  a  small  sweet  toned  pipe  organ  in  that  church,  played 
by  an  elderly  woman  who  became  my  first  music  teacher  and  started 
me  on  my  life  work. 

I  was  in  my  teens  when  Mr.  Green  gave  the  present  pipeorgan 
to  the  hill  church.  It  was  the  finest  in  the  region  outside  of  a  possible 
one  or  two  in  the  cities  like  Putnam. 

There  was  a  Burnham  store  where,  its  seems  to  me,  we  were  fitted 
with  shoes  with  copper  toes,  and  I  remember  there  were  women  who 
used  to  “peg”  shoes  in  their  homes. 

The  “Pond”  was  a  naturalists  paradise  as  long  as  my  father  lived 
in  the  village. 

There  were  only  one  or  two  houses  within  sight  of  its  shores.  The 
people  of  those  days  felt  no  interest  in  that  our  of  the  way  spot,  which 
now  as  Crystal  Lake  is  so  much  appreciated. 

There  were  no  telephones  until  I  was  nearly  twenty  years  old, 
when  I  remember  one  in  the  Isaac  Warren  store.  My  father  went 
down  to  the  Post  Office — in  that  store — when  the  stage  broke  down  in 
a  muddy  (March)  road  in  South  Woodstock  and  we  did  not  reach 
Eastford  till  dark. 

My  father  had  the  first  lawn  mower  in  town  and  Charles  Warren 
the  next  one,  but  the  farmers  could  do  wonderful  mowing  in  those 
days  with  their  sythes. 

In  happy  remembrance  of  the  far  off  days. 

MILDRED  S.  JONES. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 


During  the  days  of  stage  coach  travel,  one  could  leave  Eastford 
at  9  a.m.  and  arrive  in  Boston  at  8  p.m.  The  fare  was  S4.50. 


* 


* 


The  Village  Improvement  Society  in  1876  gave  the  roads  in  East- 
ford  village  the  following  names: 

County  Road  North  —  Main  Street 

County  Road  South  —  Main  Street 

Village  to  Phoenix ville  —  Elm  Street 

Village  to  Westford  Road  —  School  Street 
Village  to  Woodstock  Valley  —  Pleasant  Street 
School  to  south  —  Broadway 

Village  to  east  —  High  Street 


* 


$ 


* 


A  newspaper  clipping  described  the  winter  of  1912 — 1920 —  “The 
drifts  were  18  feet  high.  No  mail  came  for  five  days.  Ice  averaged  32" 
with  many  wells  frozen.  Thirty-five  snowstorms  were  listed.” 

sH  :jc  sfc 

It  is  known  that  as  many  as  86  children  attended  the  Shippey 
District  school  at  one  time. 

*  #  * 

The  telegraph  station  located  in  Andrew  Lamphier's  house  (Wal¬ 
ter  Howletts’)  received  the  news  of  General  Lyons  death. 

}}C  sfc  sfc 


A  Business  Directory  of  Windham  Count}7  was  printed  in  West 
Killingly  in  the  year  1861  —  Dorothy  Bowen  Mattocks  has  a  well  pre¬ 
served  copy. 

^  ^  ^ 


General  Statutes — 1778 

“Because  the  increase  in  the  transporting  of  private  property  and 
other  goods  threatens  to  lessen  the  business  of  agriculture  and  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  grain  and  provisions  for  use  of  our  people,  also  threatens  the 
supply  of  beef  for  the  use  of  our  army  —  be  it  enacted  that  after  April 
1st,  carts  moving  goods,  wares  and  merchandize  use  no  more  than  one 
pair  of  oxen.” 


E.  K.  L. 


AN  ANECDOTE  OF  ASHFORD. — PUB.  1861 

A  concourse  of  people  were  assembled  on  the  hill  in  front  of  the 
meeting  house,  to  witness  the  punishment  of  a  man  who  had  been 
convicted  of  neglecting  to  go  to  meeting  on  the  Sabbath  for  a  period 
of  three  months.  According  to  the  existing  law,  the  culprit  was  to  be 
publicly  whipped  at  the  post.  Just  as  the  whip  was  about  to  be  applied, 
a  stranger  on  horseback  appeared,  and  inquired  for  what  purpose  they 
were  assembled.  Being  informed  of  the  state  of  the  case,  the  gentlemen 
rose  upright  in  his  stirrups,  and  with  emphasis  addressed  the  aston- 
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ished  crowd  as  follows:  “You  men  of  Ashford  serve  God  as  if  the  D - 1 

was  in  you!  Do  you  think  you  can  whip  the  grace  of  God  into  men? 
Christ  will  have  none  but  volunteers.”  The  people  stared,  while  the 
speaker,  probably  not  caring  to  be  arraigned  for  contempt  of  court,  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight;  nor  was  he  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  again. 

E.  K.  L. 


ANECDOTES 

My  first  experience  in  holding  a  plow  may  seem  humorous  to  some 
of  the  readers.  Father  was  running  the  Preston  farm  on  halves.  Mr. 
Preston  had  a  pair  of  four-year-old  steers  never  half  broken  that  would 
“turn  the  yoke”  just  for  fun,  or  otherwise.  (To  “turn  the  yoke”  was  to 
spread  their  rears  apart,  throw  their  heads  in  the  air,  look  backwards 
over  the  yoke,  and  the  yoke  would  be  upside  down  and  the  oxen 
would  be  facing  the  wagon.) 

We  started  to  plow.  I  tried  to  drive  but  could  not.  Father  said, 
“You  try  holding  the  plow.”  He  put  a  rope  on  the  near  ox  hoping  to 
have  some  control.  All  went  well.  We  got  most  around  the  field  and 
started  on  the  last  lap  when  the  oxen  started  for  the  barn  on  the  run. 
Father  yells  to  me  to  “Stick  it  in.”  When  I  managed  to  right  the  thing, 
the  plow  did  stick  in  the  ground,  the  oxen  turned  the  yoke,  they  were 
facing  the  plow  and  father  was  on  the  off  side. 

Mr.  John  Morse  used  to  tell  me  about  one  time  he  was  taking  a 
load  of  charcoal  to  Springfield  with  his  ox-team  when  a  heavy  rain 
storm  came  up.  He  walked  two  miles  on  his  hands  and  feet  under  the 
wagon  to  keep  from  getting  wet.  Mrs.  Morse  told  him,  “John  Morse, 
you  will  tell  that  stuff  until  you  will  believe  it  yourself,  sometime!” 

H.  B.  BUELL. 


CRYSTAL  LAKE 

“  ‘Clear  as  crystal’,  is  a  Bible  expression  that  can  be  applied  to 
Eastford’s  most  famous  and  picturesque  sheet  of  water.” 

John  P.  Trowbridge. 

In  the  early  1900’s  it  became  a  camping  place  for  the  few  who 
were  attracted  by  its  charm.  Since  that  date  the  lakes  popularity  has 
increased  until  now  we  find  thirty  cottages  and  three  camps  on  its 
shores.  For  fifteen  years  the  following  camps  have  given  to  their 
guests  the  influence  of  nature  at  its  best;  Camp  Eastford,  owned  and 
operated  by  James  O.  Wood  of  the  Latin  School  in  Chicago.  Camp 
Keemosaubee,  the  New  Britain  Boy  Scout  Camp;  and  Camp  Wabba- 
quasset,  owned  by  the  Willmantic  Congregational  Church  and  operated 
for  the  benefit  of  its  young  people.  Sloping  hills  surround  the  lake 
which  is  fed  only  by  springs.  No  nearby  farm  house,  with  its  charac¬ 
teristic  sounds,  mar  the  quietness  so  many  seek.  Truly  this  is  a  para¬ 
dise  in  which  to  secure  rest,  relaxation,  and  pleasure. 

E.  K.  L. 
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ANECDOTES 


‘'Captain  Jack''  (Lorenzo  Bullard  Latham),  a  sea  captain,  named 
his  five  children  in  good  seafaring  style.  His  first  child,  a  daughter,  was 
named  Cora  for  his  ship  The  Cora.  His  four  sons  were  named  for  ports 
which  he  had  visited:  Roy  (Port  Royal),  Caro  (Cairo,  Egypt),  Tunis  St. 
Leger  (Africa),  and  Sidney  (Australia). 

“I  always  like  to  have  the  boys  cut  their  fingers — it  learns  'em  to 
be  careful/' — A.  M.  Bowen. 

In  1831  a  church  was  built  jointR  by  the  Methodists  and  Univer- 
salists  because  the  Congregationalists  refused  to  allow  ‘'a  distinguished 
Universalist  minister’'  the  use  of  their  church. 

Ebenezer  Bosworth  began  to  go  to  church  every  Sunday  when  he 
was  an  old  man  because,  as  he  said,  “The  Bozzards  had  gi’n  more  to 
that  church  than  anybody  else  and  they’d  never  been  enough  to  get  the 
good  on  it.” 

That  there  was  another  hurricane  in  Eastford  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  is  proved  by  old  tales  such  as  the  following  which  is  related 
about  “the  old  Frank  Bowen  place”,  now  owned  by  Franklin  Wethe- 
rell:  “The  adventure  during  a  September  gale  that  threatened  the 
prostration  of  the  old  house;  thej?  (the  occupants)  adjourned  to  the 
garden  and  by  tying  blankets  to  bean  poles  fashioned  a  rude  hut  for 
the  night”.  From  an  old  letter. 

In  the  house  now  owned  by  the  Rosyar  family  there  once  lived  a 
lady  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Baker  who  was,  apparently,  a  Spiritualist, 
for  folk  used  to  go  there  to  see  her  make  the  table  rise  off  the  floor 
when  she  placed  her  hands  upon  it. 

If  you  follow  the  road  past  Clifford  French's  house,  down  into  the 
woods  and  turn  into  a  lot  on  your  left,  you  will  see  the  famous  rock  on 
which  is  “the  Devil’s  footprint”,  a  well  defined  print  of  the  foot  of  some 
animal  made,  no  doubt,  when  that  piece  of  rock  was  once  soft  mud. 


EXCERPTS 

A  town  that  boasts  inhabitants  like  me 
Can  have  no  lack  of  good  Society. 

Longfellow. 

s*s 

Hail  Guest!  We  ask  not  what  thou  art: 

If  friend,  we  greet  thee,  hand  and  heart; 

If  Stranger,  such  no  longer  be; 

If  Foe,  our  love  shall  conquer  three. 

Guiterman. 

}jc  :}c  s}c 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  mind? 

Burns. 
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1847  HOUSES  STILL  STANDING  1947 


1947,  Mrs.  Ruth  I.  Goodhall 


1947,  George  P.  Ahner  —  D.  Wilbur 


1947,  Mrs.  Mary  Rosyar  —  H.  B.  Burnham 
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1947,  Anthony  Chilkott  —  James  Lyon 
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1947,  Miss  Jessie  Gerow,  Tripp  House  —  Ingoldsby  Works 


1947,  Miss  Ethel  Gardner  —  N.  Lyon 
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1947,  Mrs.  Maro  E.  Lewis  —  A.  C.  Sumner 


1947,  Fred  Bowen  —  Joshua  Lewis 


1947,  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Cunningham  —  James  Dean 
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1947,  Franklin  Wetherell  —  Jobez  Bowen 
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1947,  Howard  Black  —  William  Cheney 


1947,  Mrs.  Florence  Latham  —  A.  Clark 


f 


1947,  Felix  Klee  —  W.  Lyon 


1947,  Edward  Keith  —  Merrill  A.  Keith 


1947,  Mrs.  Alice  Latham  —  J.  B.  Latham 
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1947,  George  Spaulding  Estate  —  D.  Spaulding 
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1947,  William  B.  Anderson  —  W.  Beals 


1947,  August  Benz 


—  A.  H.  Potter 
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1947,  Ellery  Bartlett  —  J.  D.  Barrows 


1947,  Esther  Harmon  —  James  Lyon 


r. 

i! 
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1847  HOUSES  STILL  STANDING  1947 

Present  Owner  A  hundred  years  ago 


Yale  University 

Ira  Morse 

Hotel — F.  Mann  Est. 

D.  K.  Lewis 

Third  Baptist  Church  and  Parsonage 

M.  Darwin  Lewis 

Widow  Carpenter 

Robert  Hunt 

P.  Carpenter 

Mrs.  Clementine  Dechand 

Daniel  Bartlett 

Charles  Grippi 

J.  N.  Walker 

Michael  Smoolca 

U.  B.  Carpenter 

Charles  Floeting 

Walker 

Nancy  Montanero 

E.  Lyon 

Charles  H.  Buell 

Capt.  Zenas  Bugbee 

William  Farnham 

J.  R.  Stoddard 

Philip  Voorhis 

David  Lewis 

Alex  Shishko 

Preston  Sibley 

Henry  B.  Buell 

J.  Holman  Jr. 

Mrs.  Fritz  King 

E.  Bosworth 

Kenneth  and  Mary  Green 

Joseph  Hall 

Mrs.  Mary  Jones 

3.  H.  Preston 

Miss  Lillian  Huntington 

Gordon 

Harvey  Spink 

Griggs 

Eugene  French’s  Store 

David  K.  Lewis 

J.  Henry  Day 

A.  Mumford 

Miss  Ethel  Gardner 

W.  Rindge 

Charles  W.  Clark 

J.  Warren 

Charles  Clark,  home 

Geo.  Dean 

Ernest  Stevens 

Joshua  Lewis 

Vernon  Bowen 

J.  Tuffts 

Harold  and  Newton  Carpenter 

Russell  Randall 

Lewin  Newth 

Increase  Sumner 

Mrs.  Benj.  Bosworth,  Ten-house 

Oliver  Bowen 

Oliver  Bowen,  Ten-house 

Jonathan  Skinner 

Tatem  Manuf.  Co. 

J.  Mumford 

Alex  Kaletchitz 

F.  Bosworth 

Mrs.  Florence  Latham  (P.O.) 

A.  W.  Judson 

Archa  S.  Walker 

J.  Skinner 

John  M.  Tatem 

M.  Mumford 

John  King 

I.  M.  Lewis 

Thomas  Bebbington 

W.  Carpenter 

E.  Grant  Trowbridge 

J.  Griggs 

Grant  Skewes 

R.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Kennedy,  Inn 

Temperance  House 

Wm.  Warren,  Ten-house 

Merrill  Keith 

M.  Keith  Lewis 

J.  Lyon 

Ellery  Badger 

James  Lyon 

Mrs.  Blanche  Barlow 

A.  Dodge 

E.  Dana  Keith 

S.  A.  Johnson 

William  Spink 

J.  W.  Cheney 
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Present  Owner 

Frank  King 

Roy  and  Caro  Latham 

Royal  Clemens 

August  Kochberg 

George  Willis 

Mrs.  Amelia  Ratasep 

Mrs.  Kate  Buehler 

Earl  Newth 

Norman  Green 

State  of  Conn.  (M.  Stone) 

Mrs.  Alex  Fabian 

Mrs.  James  Vaida 

John  Gabrys 

Griffin  and  K  str  p 

State  of  Conn.  Forest  Dept. 


A  hundred  years  ago 

Geo.  Randall 
John  B.  Adams 
J.  B.  Latham 
James  Trowbridge 
A.  Lamphear 
H.  Whitaker 
E.  Bontell 
W.  Clark 
M.  H.  Atwood 
W.  Snow 
Mrs.  Burnham 
Robert  Greene 
Lorenzo  Bullard 
James  Lyon 
C.  Whitaker 
John  Griggs 


William  Nieminen 
School  House  Center  Dist.  No.  1 
Congregational  Church,  Eastford 
Baptist  Church  No.  Ashford 

Phoenixville  Community  House,  Union  Society  of  P 
Methodist  Church  (Town  Hall)  Built  1847. 


PRESIDENTIAL  FLAG 

During  presidential  campaigns  the  two  political  parties  in  town 
flew  huge  flags  in  the  center  of  the  town  with  names  of  candidates  in 
white  on  a  strip. 

The  flags  were  raised  previous  to  the  election.  After  the  election, 
the  defeated  party  pulled  its  flag  down  amid  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of 
the  winning  side. 

I  remember  my  father,  Arthur  M.  Keith,  having  the  Republican 
flag  while  he  was  Town  Clerk.  It  was  huge.  I  recall  seeing  it  suspended 
on  a  rope  over  the  road  in  the  center.  One  end  of  the  rope  was  secured 
at  French’s  store  and  the  other  from  the  top  of  a  very  tall  pole  which 
stood  on  the  opposite  corner.  I  have  been  told  the  Democratic  flag 
was  hung  south  of  the  Republican  flag  from  the  point  of  the  common 
to  the  corner  of  Bowen’s  Garage  lot. 

E.  K.  L. 

*  *  * 

ANECDOTES 

When  Clark  Barrows  owned  the  tannery,  Charlie  Dean  worked 
there.  The  story  is  told  of  how  one  morning  a  stray  horse  was  wander¬ 
ing  around  the  village  with  a  sign  on  it  which  said,  “I  want  to  go  to 
Barrow’s  Tanyard.”  This  was  one  of  Dean’s  tricks.  He  used  to  have 
lots  of  fun  blowing  the  whistle.  They  used  to  have  fun  in  the  old 
days,  too. 

MARY  GREEN. 
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Compliments  of 


Tatem  Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Axe,  Pick,  Sledge,  Hammer  and  Farm  Tool  Handles; 
Hickory  Dimension  Stock,  Hickory  “Wearever”, 
“Ny-Stick”,  “Ny-Lam”  Brands  Picker  Sticks, 
Other  Wooden  Loom  Parts 


Tel.  Putnam  514-2 


Eastford,  Conn. 


CENTENNIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Herbert  Grube 

Serving  the  photographic  needs  of  this  area  at  the 

Grube  Camera  Shop 

Hotel  Putnam  Putnam,  Conn. 


“Everything  Photographic” 


Gunsmithing  and  Repairs 
Sight  Fitting 
Scope  Mounting- 


Federal  Firearms  Act 
Dealer’s  License  No.  2299 
Connecticut  District 


Arthur  A.  Hess 

GUNS  -  AMMUNITION  -  ACCESSORIES 


Eastford,  Connecticut 


French's  Store 

Eastford’s  Oldest  Place  of  Business 

Built  by  Albert  Hewit  in  1836  on  property 
(“with  a  cellar  hole  on  it”) 
purchased  from  Captain  Jonathan  Skinner  in  1835. 

The  present  owners  are  proud  to  add  their  name  to  a  long  list  of 
merchants  who  have  helped  to  make  history  in  Eastford. 

E.  H.  FRENCH,  Prop. 


Merrill  E.  Simpson 

CONTRACTOR 

Bulldozer,  Shovel,  Trucking  and  Trailer  Service 
Excavate  with  Simpson 

Tel.  Willimantic  1084-W1  Ashford,  Conn. 


Compliments  of 


Medbury  &  Trowbridge 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 


Tel.  664 


Putnam,  Conn. 


Sumner  &  Sumner 

INSURANCE  and  TRAVEL 


In  1851,  just  four  years  after  Eastford  became  a 
town,  this  agency  issued  its  first  insurance  policy. 
During  all  these  years  we  have  endeavored  to  provide 
the  best  possible  service  for  our  clients.  We  shall 
continue  to  serve  and  to  improve  our  facilities  in 
future  years  and  invite  you  to  consult  us  with  your 
insurance  and  travel  problems. 


Rooms  4  and  5  Jordan  Bldg. 


Willimantic,  Conn. 


Compliments  of  CAMP  EASTFORD 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  O.  Wood,  Directors 


Chicago  Latin  School 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Snow  Queen  Bread  and  Rolls 

QUALITY  PASTRIES 

Special  Cakes  for  Birthdays,  Showers,  Weddings 
and  Anniversaries  made  upon  request 

See  Roland  the  Baker 
Charles  W.  Clark 

SAND  -  GRAVEL  -  WOOD 

Tel.  Putnam  793-32  Eastford,  Conn. 

HEARTIEST  CONGRATULATIONS 

Deary  Bros. 

—  MILK  — 


Comoliments  of 


Capitol  Garage  Inc. 

CHRYSLER  PLYMOUTH 

Carl  B.  Lewis,  Pres. 


Tel.  1933W 


Willimantic,  Conn. 


Sumner's  Auto  Body  Shop 

Eastford,  Conn. 

Telephone  Putnam  1255-5 


Compliments  of 

Marion's  Restaurant 


State  Line 


Union,  Conn. 


State  Line  Garage 

GENERAL  REPAIRING 
24  Hour  Service 


Telephone  440-4 


Union,  Conn. 


Heirloom  House 

ANTIQUES 
Howard  R.  Black,  Jr. 


Tel.  Putnam  318-4 


Eastford,  Conn. 


\ 


1 


1, 1  ^ 
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Compliments  of 

Smith  &  Walker 


Putnam,  Conn. 


i 


i 


Joseph  Kovarovics 

CONTRACTOR 


MASONRY  BUILDING 


Commercial 


Dwellings 


Tel.  2482-W2  Willimantic 


When  you  think  of  apples  and 
turkeys,  compare  BUELL’S  qual¬ 
ity  and  prices  and  order  early. 


Direct  From  Farm  to  You 

Thanks  to  our  customers  for  their  patronage  in  1946  and 

for  repeat  orders  for  1947. 

H.  B.  BUELL  &  SONS 

Eastford,  Conn. 

P.  O.  Woodstock  Valley,  Ct.  Tel.  Putnam  1085-4 


H.  W.  Barrett 

RED  &  WHITE 
FOODS 

Swift’s  Branded  Meats 

Leonard  Refrigerators  A.  B.  C.  Washers 

Zenith  Radios  Lowe  Bros.  Paints 


DELIVERIES  MADE 


Tel.  Putnam  657-12 


Eastford,  Conn. 


A 


/  • 
/ 

i  — 


A, 


Bowen's  Garage 


\ 


SALES 


SERVICE 


General  Repairing 

\ 


Body  &  Fender  Work 


Tel.  Putnam  1255-3 


Eastford,  Conn. 


Mill  Bridge  Farm 

Wm.  S.  Warren  &  Sons 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  CATTLE 
Hay  -  Grain  -  Seeds  -  Lumber  -  Fertilizer  -  Farm  Supplies 

Telephone  Putnam  293-2 


Eastford 


Connecticut 


Warren's  Garage 

JOHN  DEERE  EQUIPMENT 
Sales  Service 

—  Parts  — 

CARS  —  TRUCKS 
TIRES 


Tel.  Putnam  1604-12 


Eastford,  Conn. 


CHEVROLET 

SALES  &  SERVICE 
New  and  Used  Cars  and  Trucks 

G.M.A.C.  Credit  Service 
Genuine  Chevrolet  Parts 
REPAIRS  ON  ALL  MAKES 

Phoenixville  Garage 

Telephone  Putnam  229-14 
V.  Szymanski 


Phoenixville, 


Conn. 


Legal  Sales  for  Executors,  Receivers,  Private  Dwellings,  Estates, 

etc. 

Legal  Sales  for  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farm  and  Equipment 

Carl  J.  Kraus 

AUCTIONEER  —  REAL  ESTATE 
Telephone:  Putnam  318-12 

Eastford,  Connecticut 


Potters  Oil  Service 

SOCONY  HEATING  OILS 


Metered  Service  Prompt  Delivery 

Tel.  Willimantic  1388-W2  North  Windham,  Conn. 


Rawley  Plumbing  Supply 

Wholesale  Dealers 
'EVERYTHING  IN  PLUMBING 
Heating  and  Sheet  Metal  Supplies 


71-81  Front  Street 


Putnam,  Conn. 


Pre-War  Prices 


Eastford  Carpet  Cleaners 

Domestic  and  Oriental  Rugs  Shampooed  and  Repaired 

ALL  TYPES  OF  ALTERATIONS 
Thoroughly  Cleansed  Rugs  Last  Longer 
Putnam  318-12  Eastford,  Conn. 


Compliments  of 


A.  Gilman  &  Co. 

Putnam,  Conn. 


WISHING  OUR  FRIENDS  and  NEIGHBORS 

of 

THE  TOWN  OF  EASTFORD 
ANOTHER  CENTURY  OF  HAPPINESS  and  PROSPERITY 

Trepal  &  Sanga 

Building  Contractors 


Eastford 


P.  O.  Chaplin 


Compliments  of 


Wheaton  Building  &  Lumber  Company 


Putnam,  Conn. 


WE  EXTEND  OUR  HEARTIEST  CONGRATULATIONS 


AND  BEST  WISHES  FOR  A  HAPPY  CELEBRATION 


Ingalls  Printing  Company 

Telephone  410-2  Danielson,  Conn. 

James  E.  Ingalls,  Prop. 


Joseph  Meir 

GENERAL  STORE 

Lunches  Socony  Products 

Phoenixville  Four  Corners 


GEN.  LYON  INN 

EASTFORD.  CONN. 

Tel.  Putnam  649-2 
Route  91 

CHICKEN  DINNER  ROAST  BEEF  DINNERS 

$1.75 

EVERY  SUNDAY 
Transient  and  Permanent  Guests 
BANQUETS  OPEN  ALL  YEAR 


* 


HECKMAN 
BINDERY  INC. 

N 
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t-To-lW  N.  MANCHESTER, 
INDIANA  46962 


